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Youthful  Playmates 

“Come,  play  with  me,”  the  wild  March  cried 
To  youthful  Spring.  “And  I,  with  care 
Shall  twine  my  windy  fingers  thru 
The  ringlets  of  your  hair.” 

“Come,  play  with  me,”  young  April  cried, 

To  gentle  Spring.  “And  I  with  care 
Shall  sprinkle  pearly  crystals  down 
Upon  your  neck  and  raven  hair.” 

“Come,  play  with  me,”  the  proud  May  cried 
To  lovely  Spring,  “And  I  with  care 
Shall  wreathe  a  verdant,  leafy  crown 
With  jeweled  raindrops  for  your  hair.” 

“Come,  play  with  me,”  the  gay  June  cried 
To  handsome  Spring.  “And  I  with  care 
Shall  plant  a  rambling,  scented  rose 
Within  the  foldings  of  your  hair.” 


Edward  Sennott. 


“TO- 


without  whose  help — ’’ 

John  J .  Wright 


T 

A.  here  is  no  record  in  any  of  the  books  of  the 
ancients  which  would  give  us  any  clue  as  to  who  may  have  written  the 
first  book.  We  do  not  even  know  on  what  subject  he  wrote  nor  indeed 
on  what  materials.  It  was  certainly  very  early  in  the  history  of  the 
race  and  probably  under  circumstances  rather  trying  for  the  good 
author.  There  is  only  one  thing  of  which  we  may  be  really  certain: 
when  he  had  labored  dark  and  day  for  weeks  of  lonely  concentration, 
when  he  had  written  and  rewritten  his  primitive  scrolls  and  had  finally 
traced  with  aching  fingers  and  before  swimming  eyes  the  last  painful 
word,  he  sank  back  exhausted,  breathed  with  relief,  and  reached  for 
one  more  parchment  or  tablet.  In  the  middle  of  this  he  wrote: 


TO  MY  WIFE 
without  whose  constant  help 
this  book 

could  not  have  been  written. 

I  hasten  to  concede  that  he  may  very  probably  in  his  spirit  of 
self-effacement  and  deep  humility  have  given  the  full  credit  for  the 
original  inspiration  and  the  completion  of  this  initial  literary  opus  to 
some  other  relative.  In  fact,  a  strong  case  might  be  made  for  the 
opinion  that  he  made  the  dedication  to 


H.  D.  K. 

in  memory  of  a  glorious  summer 
or,  for  that  matter,  to 

E.  F.  L. 

who  will  understand. 

If,  however,  he  used  one  of  these  latter  inscriptions,  I  would  probably 
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have  never  derived  the  full  benefit  of  his  book.  An  author  can  never 
expect  me  to  be  able  to  concentrate  on  his  later  words  of  wisdom, 
regardless  of  the  importance  or  nobility  of  his  theme,  if  his  dedication 
page  has  born  one  of  these  cryptic  and  intriguing  inscriptions.  I  would 
be  wondering  dreamily  who  H.  D.  K.  might  be  and  where  the  glorious 
summer  was  spent  and  whether  it  were  H.  D.  K.  that  made  it  glorious, 
and  why,  in  the  first  place,  H.  D.  K.  was  being  concealed  behind 
initials.  Or  when  my  duty  to  the  author  bade  me  devote  all  my 
energies  to  grasping  the  point  he  labored  to  make,  I  would  be  trying 
to  vision  E.  F.  L.  (“who  will  understand”)  and  wondering  whether 
the  “E”  stood  for  Ellen  or  Eileen  and  how  the  author  came  to  know 
that  E.  F.  L.  would  understand. 

I  remember  once  reading  a  novel  that  had  been  recommended  by 
all  the  best  minds  (whatever  that  means)  as  one  of  the  best  of  the 
decade.  Unfortunately  for  my  further  interest  in  the  novel  itself,  it 
bore  the  maddening  inscription : 

TO  S.  C.  M. 

and  the  bluest  eyes  1  know 

I  do  not  recall  a  complete  situation  in  that  book;  whenever  I  should 
have  been  feverishly  following  the  fate  of  the  heroine,  I  was  specu¬ 
lating  about  the  blue  eyes  of  S.  C.  M.  Nor  was  I  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  who  might  be  the  villain  compared  with  my  persistent  interest 
in  who  S.  C.  M.  might  be  and  whether  the  author  knew  the  blue  eyes 
any  better  than  he  used  to. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  needs  must  be  a  marvelously  in¬ 
triguing  book  that  would  pique  one’s  curiosity  more  than  some  dedi¬ 
cations  do.  You  may  not  be  one  whose  imagination  is  fired  by  initials 
even  though  they  be  accompanied  by  a  most  suggestive  message,  but 
I  defy  any  human  to  pass  without  curiosity  the  dedication  page  of  one 
of  Christopher  Morley  and  Don  Marquis’  books,  reading 

TO 

ROOM  515 
THE  TRAYMORE 

and  to  be  less  interested  in  the  story  (stories?)  behind  the  dedication 
than  in  the  story  behind  the  dedication  page.  Or  what  ensuing 
novel  could  be  couched  in  a  style  more  replete  with  suggestion  than 
this  significant  tribute  of  Daniel  Chase  who,  with  all  the  magna- 
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“to — 

nimity  of  the  good  loser  and  true  sportsman,  offers  one  of  his  books 

TO 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY 
of  PORT  WASHINGTON,  LONG  ISLAND; 
a  better  judge  of  Rye  than  myself. 

Christopher  Morley  (who  is  a  master  at  dedicating  the  essays  at  which 
he  is  also  a  master)  offers  one  of  his  best  collections  in  a  spirit  of 
charity 

TO 

THE  MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS 
More  Sinned  Against  Than  Sinning, 
while  some  scribe  who  deserves  better  recollection  than  I  have  proved 
able  to  give  him  has,  in  a  burst  of  frankness  (mixed,  no  doubt,  with 
impatience  at  the  “without  whose  help”  inanities)  inscribed  his  volume 

TO 

THE  READER 
the  prospect  of  whose 
$2.50 

inspired  me  through  many  a 
tedious  page 

Should  you  ever  find  yourself  in  a  position  to  dedicate  a  book, 
you  will  do  well  to  follow  the  examples  I  have  recorded  here.  Don’t 
(like  John  Ayscough,  for  one)  write  a  dedication  and  then  append  the 
book.  Not  that  the  dedication  should  be  slighted — far  from  it.  You 
may — and  probably  will — devote  more  time  to  the  inscription  than 
you  did  to  most  of  the  book.  But  the  dedication  is  governed  by  a 
different  set  of  rules  in  which  custom  seems  to  have  placed  brevity. 
The  only  lengthy  dedication  I  ever  liked  was  Jerome  K.  Jerome’s: 

To 

the  very  dear  and  well-beloved 
FRIEND 

of  my  prosperous  and  evil  days — 

To  the  friend 

who,  though  in  the  early  stages  of  our  acquaintance 
did  ofttimes  disagree  with  me,  has  since 
become  to  be  my  very  warmest  comrade — 

To  the  friend 
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who,  treated  with  marked  coolness  by  all  the  female 
members  of  my  household,  and  regarded  with  suspi¬ 
cion  by  my  very  dog,  nevertheless  seems  day  by 
day  to  be  more  drawn  by  me,  and  in  return 
to  more  and  more  impregnate  me  with 
the  odor  of  his  friendship — 

To  the  friend 

who  never  tells  me  of  my  faults,  never  wants  to 
borrow  money,  and  never  talks  about  himself — 

To  the  companion 

of  my  idle  hours,  the  soother  of  my  sorrows, 
the  confidant  of  my  joys  and  hopes — 

My  oldest  and  strongest 
PIPE 

this  little  volume 
is 

gratefully  and  affectionately 
dedicated. 

If  ever  I  write  a  book  I  shall  take  great  pains  with  the  dedication. 
I  do  not  know  to  whom  or  to  what  it  will  be  inscribed.  But  if  it  be  a 
person  (or  an  initial),  I  make  this  solemn  compact  with  him  (or  her) : 
I  will  not  be  so  cowardly  as  to  suggest  that  he  (or  she)  is  responsible 
for  its  anemic  idea,  nor  so  slanderous  as  to  attribute  the  finished 
monstrosity  to  his  (or  her)  “constant  guidance  and  kind  co-operation 
without  which  it  would  never  have  been  written.” 

Such  a  passing  of  the  buck  ordinarily  throws  too  great  a  burden 
on  the  owner  of  the  initials’  conscience  and  may  well  militate  a  goodly 
part  of  the  public  against  him,  unaware,  as  the  public  no  doubt  is,  that 
a  strictly  accurate  dedication  would  probably  read : 

TO 

E.  P.  C. 

whose  cheery  encouragement  was  promptly  withheld 
when  he  had  read  the  Ms.,  who  begged  me  not  to 
publish  it,  and  who  even  now,  out  of  his  great  affec¬ 
tion  for  my  wife  and  children,  vows  he  will  jam  the 
presses  before  he  will  suffer  this  book  to  appear  in 
public. 


THE  ILL  WIND  AGAINST  THE  GAEL 

Thomas  R.  Harty 


] jet  us  suppose  that  a  man  were  tossed  suddenly 
into  a  pit  of  wild  lions.  Let  us  further  suppose  that  these  lions,  not  being 
of  a  social  nature,  were  both  hungry  and  interested.  Would  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  minority  fall  in  with  the  sentiments  of  the  lions,  and  agree  that  he 
has  all  the  qualifications  of  an  excellent  meal,  or  would  he  maintain  his 
radical  position  to  the  end?  We  rather  lean  toward  the  theory  that 
the  man  would  be  inclined,  in  the  few  moments  remaining  to  him,  to 
present  as  swiftly  and  as  persuasively  as  possible  all  arguments  in 
favor  of  his  stand. 

The  Catholic  writer  today  is  analogously  situated.  Of  course, 
analogies  are  wont  to  limp,  but  this  note  further  sustains  the  analogy 
itself,  for  Catholic  writers  sometimes  limp.  In  fact  we  rather  suspect 
that  on  occasions  they  literally  stagger.  Though  they  do  as  well  as 
they  are  able  in  a  pit  of  lions. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  particular  pit  of  lions  we  have  here, 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  prey  exclusively  on  literature,  is  that  all  the 
lions  are  not  all  lions.  Some  have  only  the  mane  appearance  and  be¬ 
lieve  themselves  to  be  lions.  This  latter  class  is  composed  of  people  who 
are  Catholic  in  Faith,  and  neither  Catholic  nor  catholic  in  thought. 
It  is  this  class  of  reader,  particularly,  that  looks  upon  a  Catholic  writer 
as  a  lion  would  look  upon  a  defenseless  man.  Why?  There  are  many 
reasons  and  most  of  them  are  reasonable. 

One  of  the  most  basic  reasons  is  that  there  is  too  little  appreciation 
of  Catholic  tradition  in  literature  to  overcome  the  generally  existing 
idea  that  Catholic  writers,  when  they  write  at  all,  are  mainly  concerned 
with  dogma  and  thesis  variously  disguised.  The  idea  is  so  prevalent 
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that  it  naturally  seeps  into  the  field  of  the  Catholic  authors.  And  they, 
reacting  to  it,  either  set  out  to  prove  an  ancient  doctrine  in  novel 
fashion,  or  rush  to  the  other  extreme  and  write  in  the  equally  wrong 
attitude.  “Oh !  I’m  a  Catholic  all  right,  but  I  know  what  it’s  all  about 
and  I  write  it  down !  ” 

So  we  come  to  a  question,  “Why  is  Catholic  literature  so  univer¬ 
sally  and  successfully  ignored  in  our  Catholic  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges?”  “Is  it?”  asks  the  doubter.  “It  is!”  we  answer  simply,  for  we 
have  no  objections  to  objections  that  haven’t  any  objectionable  validity. 

It  may  immediately  occur  to  the  reader  that  he  had  no  personal 
difficulty  in  obtaining  Catholic  literature  through  scholastic  aid  and 
sources.  So  we  must  distinguish  our  proposition  with  as  much  distinc¬ 
tion  as  possible,  since  the  particular  weakness  of  a  universal  proposition 
is  that  it  is  only  generally  true.  We  attended  a  Catholic  high  school 
in  our  early  years  (or,  more  truthfully,  our  late  years  ...  as  we  were 
rarely  on  time).  And  in  all  those  delightful  days  of  adolescence  never 
was  it  suggested  to  us  in  the  course  of  the  course,  that  there  is  a  great 
and  varied  Catholic  literature.  True,  it  was  parenthetically  projected 
that  Cardinal  Newman  had  written  a  remarkable  apologia,  and  now 
and  then  a  poem  of  Kilmer’s  would  indicate  the  spirit  of  an  issue  of 
the  school  magazine ;  but  a  definite,  inescapable  exposition  of  what  our 
Catholic  Faith  meant  in  literature,  an  exposition  that  would  lead  us 
to  understand  that  such  an  exceptional  writer  as  Cardinal  Newman 
was  not  an  exception  in  the  folds  of  the  Church,  was  never  presented 
for  our  education  and  edification.  We  floundered  on,  then,  through 
many  pagan  authorities,  declining  nouns  and  accepting  what  was 
offered,  parsing,  then  passing  on. 

In  college  the  same  situation  existed,  though  less  intensified.  There 
were  many  peek-hole  electives  whereby  we  could  look  in  and  see  in  a 
one-eyed  fashion  that  there  was  more  to  Catholicism  than  was  met  in 
thesis  form.  But,  our  poetry  course  in  Freshman,  to  take  an  example, 
did  not  leave  us  with  any  greater  idea  on  the  Faith  in  literature  than 
would  a  course  in  a  restaurant.  Certainly  we  were  led  to  principles 
and  shown  their  value.  We  were  shown  the  Good,  the  True  and  the 
Beautiful  through  Keats,  Shelley  and  Wordsworth.  Principles!  You 
can  lead  a  freshman  to  principles,  but  can  you  make  him  think !  Let 
us  disregard  the  obvious  and  almost  poignant  opportunity  for  upper- 
class  humor,  and  consider  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  to  have 
seen  those  same  principles  through  Catholic  poets.  We  would  have  seen 
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the  same  principle  brought  out  but  far  superior  emotion  brought  in. 

It  is  to  Catholic  literature  we  should  be  brought  early  enough  in 
our  careers  to  understand  its  power  and  realize  its  superiority  at  a 
time  in  our  lives  when  we  are  setting  up  standards  by  which  we  are 
to  judge  many  things  for  many  years  to  come.  We  should  be  led  to  see 
the  worth  of  that  lusty,  sure,  powerful  Catholicism  Belloc  and  Chester¬ 
ton  best  exemplify.  We  see  it  now  of  course,  but,  as  the  philosophers 
coyly  put  it,  per  accidens. 

In  the  title  of  this  article  we  mention  the  ill  wind  against  the 
Gael.  That  ill  wind  comes  from  the  bellows  of  unfortunates  to  whom 
it  has  never  been  concretely  shown  that  the  Irish  are  a  race  of  anything 
but  servants  and  robust  comics.  Directly  in  line  with  what  we  have 
been  saying  about  Catholic  literature  and  its  definitely  indefinite  status 
in  Catholic  educational  circles,  we  wish  to  bring  out  a  few  points  on  the 
Irish.  These  remarks  may,  at  first,  seem  irrelevant,  but  the  author 
hopes,  along  with  the  editor  and  the  reader,  that  they  will  soon  merge. 
Though  it  may  be  the  height  of  o’er-leaping  ambition  to  attempt  a 
merger  of  any  sort  where  the  Irish  are  concerned.  Our  reason  for  men¬ 
tioning  the  Irish  in  connection  with  remarks  on  Catholic  literature  is 
that  both  are  comparatively  unknown  and  misunderstood  in  the  very 
quarters  where  they  should  have  the  most  singular  influence,  indi¬ 
vidually  and  allied. 

Out  of  the  brave  history  of  Ireland  a  number  of  her  sons  have 
labored  to  establish  for  her  a  literary  tradition.  It  is  a  strenuous  task 
and  is  yet  going  on.  These  men  have  blasted  through  the  centuries  of 
persecution,  and  the  petrified  layers  of  illiteracy  and  inarticulation  re¬ 
sulting  from  that  persecution,  to  the  invaluable  and  shining  ore  singers 
long  dead  have  left  to  the  undying  heart  of  Ireland.  It  took  many  years 
to  progress  from  the  point  of  merely  writing  down  fragmentary  songs 
of  the  peasantry  to  a  position  where  the  writers  of  Ireland  were  enabled 
to  produce  work  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gael. 

Now,  not  the  least  important  feature  of  this  Irish  literary  renais¬ 
sance  is  that  the  majority  of  its  leaders  were  of  the  Catholic  Faith. 
And  it  necessarily  follows,  being  the  type  of  Catholic  they  were,  that 
everything  they  wrote  was  in  the  truest  and  most  fundamental  sense 
Catholic.  Their  religion  was  not  part  of  their  lives,  but  of  the  essence 
of  their  parts  in  life. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  point  we  are  attempting  to  sustain  is 
Mr.  Padraic  Pearse.  Pearse  is  dead  now.  His  high  ideals  on  ideas  of 
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Irish  Independence  took  such  a  practical  turn  in  the  Spring  of  1916 
that  the  English  executed  him.  Catholic  writers  would  do  well  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  Pearse  and  observe  his  unconsciously  Catholic 
attitude  in  his  affairs.  Catholic  teachers  would  do  equally  as  well  to 
investigate  Pearse’s  method  of  instruction.  Catholic  students  would 
find  in  Pearse  and  in  his  work  much  that  would  be  of  practical  inspira¬ 
tion. 

Pearse  was  the  man  in  the  pit  of  lions.  And  the  most  formidable 
opponent  in  the  pit  was  the  Lion  of  England.  Against  that  lion  he 
fought  gallantly,  generously,  fiercely.  It  was  his  conviction  that  the 
Irish  national  consciousness  could  be  aroused  and  permanently  fixed 
only  through  a  general  revival  of  the  Gaelic  languge.  And  despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  master  of  English,  to  be  a  true  master  of  the  English 
he  wrote  in  Gaelic  at  every  opportunity.  The  effects  of  the  terrible 
degeneration  of  Ireland’s  noble  tongue  by  various  methods  of  the 
British  he  constantly  sought  to  overcome. 

In  pursuance  of  this  ideal  he  founded  St.  Enda’s  School  for  boys, 
and  there  put  into  practice  his  ideas  of  a  national  Irish  education.  It 
was  a  school  where  art,  poetry  and  idealism  reigned.  Sport,  too,  had 
its  place.  At  St.  Enda’s  he  brought  the  young  Irish  boys  to  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  heritage  of  their  grand  Ireland. 

Pearse’s  plans  for  a  true  revival  in  Irish  literature,  and  national 
completeness,  included  political  freedom  from  England.  He  knew,  as 
others  of  his  group  knew,  that  English  methods  of  education  in  Ireland, 
and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  well-educated  were  products  of  schools 
wherein  the  English  spirit  predominated,  undermined  all  efforts  to 
establish  in  the  Irish  a  real  and  positive  consciousness  of  the  wealth  and 
importance  of  their  race. 

Pearse  was  a  true  mystic,  and,  as  Padraic  Colum  says,  “For  him  a 
cause  would  become  a  call.”  So  Pearse  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Sinn  Fein  and  at  the  time  of  the  Easter  Uprising  in  Dublin,  1916,  was 
Provisional  President  of  the  Irish  Republic.  It  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  the  rebellion  failed,  through  circumstances  which  were  particularly 
unfortunate.  It  is  more  than  a  matter  of  history,  though,  that  Pearse, 
then  only  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  died  before  a  firing  squad.  A 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  the  Ireland  he  loved  so  well.  The  blood  that  leapt 
from  his  veins  under  the  impact  of  British  bullets  did  not  lose  itself  in 
the  soil  in  his  feet,  but  flows  now  in  his  writings  as  red  as  it  was  in 
his  heart. 
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The  volume  of  his  work  is  not  great  but  it  is  a  tremendous  legacy. 
His  writings,  particularly  his  poems,  embody  the  true  Catholic  treat¬ 
ment  of  literature.  His  life  was  full  of  the  same  spirit. 

To  anyone  who  questions  the  existence  of  a  Gaelic  literature  we 
point  out  Pearse  and  his  associates.  To  anyone  who  questions  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Catholic  Faith  in  modern  literature  we  point  out  Pearse 
and  his  associates. 

We  are  too  bashful  and  backward  with  our  authors.  The  acquain¬ 
tance  and  friendship  of  such  men  as  Pearse  represents  should  not  be 
withheld  from  our  Catholic  scholars.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  mitigate 
the  excellence  of  other  authors  but  we  do  believe  it  is  equally  as  possible 
and  infinitely  more  preferable  to  teach  rhetoric  and  poetry  from  the 
great  Catholic  models  as  it  is  to  present  such  lessons  from  less  sympa¬ 
thetic  sources. 

It  might  be  well,  too,  to  afford  some  of  our  present  day  Catholic 
writers  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  best  in  Catholic 
writing  that  has  come  down  through  the  years.  One  of  the  most  force¬ 
ful  reasons  for  the  lack  of  popularity  of  Catholic  authors  today  is  that 
the  Catholics  themselves  have  no  conception  of,  and  at  times  no  in¬ 
terest  in,  the  vast  difference  between  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  liter¬ 
ature.  And  another  prominent  reason  is  the  idea  of  some  Catholic 
writers  that  in  order  to  write  anything  Catholic  it  must  be  dogmatic, 
or  it  must  prove  a  point,  or  it  must  jump  out  and  save  the  soul  of  the 
unsuspecting  unbeliever.  Such  an  attitude  has  no  place  in  what  is 
generally  meant  by  the  term  “literature.” 

We  believe  it  would  be  aesthetically  profitable  to  remove  the  stress 
on  some  non-Catholic  authors,  which  is  rather  more  of  a  strain,  and 
place  a  little  more  emphasis  on  the  interesting  fact  that  the  Catholic 
Faith  is  rich  in  literature,  and  that  because  it  enriches  its  litterateurs. 
Such  an  emphasis  should  be  very  fruitful.  It  would  help  the  writers,  who 
are  our  authors,  and  it  would  help  our  readers,  who  like  to  be  thought 
of  as  authorities.  Start  in  high  school,  and  instead  of  permitting  young 
minds  to  slip  into  a  bog  of  thought  that  immediately  gives  preference, 
for  no  good  reason  and  through  no  good  reasoning,  to  writers  not  of 
our  own  Faith,  we  should  see  to  it  that  when  these  youngsters  matricu¬ 
late  they  will  have  a  few  workable  ideas  on  just  what  constitutes  the 
Catholic  tradition  in  literature. 


* 


The  Moon 

With  silver,  iridescent  beams 
Diana  rises.  Cold,  but  clear,  she  soars 
Across  the  sky;  her  milky  light 
On  branches,  leaves,  and  flowers  she  pours. 

She  cuts  sharp  figures  on  the  Earth, 

As  through  the  pines  and  firs  she  streams, 
And  silhouettes  them  on  the  ground — 

Rare  patterns  from  fantastic  beams. 

Now  o’er  a  lonesome  mountain  tarn 
She  hangs  aloft  like  some  fair  kite, 

— And  paints  her  image  there 
On  tiny  riplets  with  her  light. 

As  some  bright,  fragile,  fairy  barque 
She  slowly  steers  her  course  ahead 
’Til  morn,  a  monster  from  the  deep, 

Looms  up — and  now  she’s  fled. 


James  T.  Cotter. 


THE  JADE  CAT 

Edward  S.  Ryan 


J.  t  was  Sir  Harley  Tate  who  interested  me  in  Solov 

Foster.  I  had  heard  many  stories  of  this  man  and  of  the  brilliant 
gatherings  at  his  magnificent  home,  and  I  was  naturally  quite  excited 
at  the  prospect  of  meeting  him.  Sir  Harley,  my  only  intimate  friend, 
had  been  among  the  first  to  visit  Foster  upon  his  arrival  in  London. 
How  they  became  acquainted,  I  do  not  know ;  Sir  Harley  is  a  strangely 
erratic  sort,  and  he  has  a  most  extraordinary  way  of  meeting  unusual 
people.  Certainly,  Solov  Foster  was  unusual.  Indeed,  he  was  the 
most  unreal  character  I  ever  met. 

On  a  Sunday  evening  Sir  Harley  took  me  to  Foster’s.  A  musicale 
was  to  be  given  there,  and  a  small,  intimate  gathering  had  assembled. 
The  guests  interested  me.  Every  one  was  a  representative  of  a  most 
“ultra”  phase  of  modernity.  There  were  writers,  artists,  musicians,  both 
men  and  women,  and  all  were  characterized  by  one  striking  feature. 
Each  was  restless,  nervously  animated,  as  if  his  or  her  constant  search 
for  something  had  drained  some  vital  essence  and  had  left  only  a 
strained,  painted  face,  or  a  drained  white  mask,  to  conceal  the  horrid 
emptiness  within. 

I  inquired  for  my  host  and  Sir  Harley  informed  me  that  it  was 
Solov  Foster’s  strange  habit  to  appear  later  in  the  evening.  Meanwhile 
the  orchestra  started  to  play.  The  program  contained  a  lovely  thing 
of  Chopin’s  and  I  was  eagerly  listening  when  Sir  Harley  nudged  me 
and  announced  the  arrival  of  our  host. 

As  I  advanced  to  meet  him  I  felt  the  charm  of  his  remarkable  per¬ 
sonality  sweep  forward  and  envelop  me.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man, 
judging  by  his  appearance,  but  in  his  eyes  I  thought  I  detected  some¬ 
thing  that  was  as  old  as  Egypt.  From  the  start  we  liked  each  other, 
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and  between  us  there  was  nothing  of  the  usual  unfamiliarity  of  those 
meeting  for  the  first  time. 

Later  in  the  evening,  I  mentioned  my  penchant  for  jade,  whereupon 
he  announced  that  he  would  show  me  his  collection.  All  his  jade  was 
in  one  room,  he  explained,  as  he  led  me  to  it.  On  the  threshold  of 
this  room  we  halted.  The  beauty  of  it  took  my  breath  away.  It  was 
furnished  as  a  room  in  the  Imperial  Chinese  Palace  might  have  been. 
Gorgeous  brocades  of  the  Tsin  Period,  ancient  tapestries,  and  a  few 
prints  adorned  the  walls.  Chairs  of  ebony  and  cabinets  of  lacquer 
stood  about.  Jade  was  everywhere;  the  pieces  ranged  in  size  from  tiny 
statuettes  to  the  great  placid  Buddha  on  a  pedestal  at  one  end  of  the 
room.  Even  the  rarest  pieces  and  kinds  of  jade :  plates,  goblets,  minia¬ 
tures — some  of  emerald  jade,  some  of  white,  and  some  of  fine  spinach 
jade — were  displayed. 

It  was  an  astounding  collection !  I  had  never  seen  anything  like 
it,  even  in  museums,  and  I  asked  Foster  why  he  kept  so  many  valu¬ 
ables  in  the  heart  of  London,  where  any  criminal  might  have  access 
to  them. 

“Ah,”  he  replied,  “but  it  would  require  a  super-criminal  to  steal 
my  jade !  You  see,  there  are  no  windows  to  this  room,  and  the  doors 
we  entered  are  steel-lined  and  electrically  controlled.  Furthermore, 
my  friend,  you  are  the  first  to  see  these  treasures.  No  one  else  in  Lon¬ 
don  knows  that  I  have  them.  I  know  you  will  not  speak  about  them  to 
anyone.  Only  my  servant  is  aware  of  these  secrets.”  At  this,  he 
clapped  his  hands,  and  from  an  alcove,  a  tall,  turbaned  Hindu  appeared. 
He  bowed  to  Foster  and,  upon  being  introduced,  fixed  his  dark,  deep 
eyes  upon  me  in  a  stare  that  was  most  disconcerting. 

Foster  went  on,  “Ram  Singh  is  the  only  one  I  trust  with  my 
greatest  treasure.” 

“Your  greatest  treasure?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,”  he  replied.  “I  keep  it  in  this  room.  Some  day,  when  we  are 
better  friends,  I  may  show  it  to  you,  who  knows?” 

After  this,  we  saw  quite  a  bit  of  each  other.  Mutual  interests 
made  us  very  close  friends,  yet  while  I  felt  very  close  to  Solov  Foster, 
there  was  something  that  always  seemed  to  stand  between  us.  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  Foster  was  subject  to  fits  of  terror  in  which  he  imagined 
someone  was  attempting  to  murder  him.  However,  I  exerted  my 
influence  to  make  him  cast  off  the  Bohemians  he  had  allowed  to  gather 
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about  him  and  I  hoped  to  cure  him  of  his  nervous  fits  which,  I  imagined, 
were  caused  by  some  mental  abstraction. 

Then,  one  night,  he  showed  me  his  greatest  treasure.  From  a  red 
lacquered  cabinet  in  the  jade  room,  he  drew  a  huge  silver  casket  and 
opened  it  before  me. 

There,  snug  in  black  velvet,  crouched  a  life-size  cat  of  flawless 
emerald  jade.  Reverently  Foster  lifted  it  out  and  placed  it  on  the 
table.  It  was  too  magnificent  a  thing  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe 
it.  The  carving  was  superb.  The  coloring  was  perfect.  I  could  do  no 
more  than  gasp  at  it,  and  wonder  at  the  price  of  so  priceless  a  piece. 
In  back  of  us  stood  Ram  Singh.  He  said  nothing,  yet  I  thought  he 
disapproved.  However,  I  could  hardly  keep  my  eyes  from  the  Cat,  for, 
aside  from  its  beauty,  it  seemed  to  have  a  malignant,  magnetic  attrac¬ 
tion. 

Finally,  Foster  put  it  away  in  the  cabinet,  and  then  I  felt  a  great 
sense  of  relief.  Sweat  started  from  my  forehead  in  huge  drops.  None 
of  us  had  spoken  a  word.  It  was  as  if  the  Cat  had  cast  a  momentary 
spell  between  us. 

Foster  looked  at  me.  “Does  it  fascinate  you,  too?”  he  asked.  “But 
of  course  it  does.  That’s  why  no  one  has  ever  destroyed  the  beastly 
thing.  The  blood  and  the  horrors  that  have  always  surrounded  the 
Cat  have  given  her  a  mysterious  power.” 

A  month  later  I  went  to  the  opera  with  Solov  Foster.  We  were 
scanning  our  programs  and  bowing  to  occupants  in  the  other  boxes, 
when  suddenly  my  companion  became  rigid. 

“Look,  look,  who  is  that  woman ?”  he  rasped.  “Who  is  she?  Who 
is  she  ?” 

I  looked  in  the  direction  he  suggested.  With  the  aid  of  my 
glasses,  I  discovered  her  to  be  a  young  woman,  alone.  She  was  olive¬ 
skinned  and  wore  a  gown  of  shimmering  gold  which  contrasted  mar¬ 
velously  with  her  black  hair.  She  was  a  strange  figure  there,  all  alone. 
As  I  stared,  she  looked  at  us  and  a  strange  expression  came  over  her 
face.  She  seemed  to  look  through  us,  and  yet  she  had  not  raised  her 
glasses.  As  the  lights  darkened,  I  turned  to  Foster.  He  was  still  star¬ 
ing  at  the  girl  and  there  was  a  certain  terror  in  his  eyes. 

All  through  the  first  act  Foster  sat  as  if  in  a  daze.  As  the  lights 
went  up  again,  I  glanced  at  the  opposite  box.  It  was  empty !  Foster 
saw  this,  and  he  leaped  up.  “Come,”  he  said.  “We  must  go  at  once !  ” 
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Bewildered,  I  followed  him  out.  He  hailed  a  taxi,  and,  while  we 
drove,  he  told  me,  in  a  broken,  jerky  way,  the  story  of  the  Cat. 

On  an  expedition  into  Afghanistan,  presumably  to  search  for  relics 
of  a  forgotten  age,  but  really  to  search  for  treasure,  Foster  and  two 
companions,  with  a  caravan  of  native  followers,  had  penetrated  as 
far  as  Nashawar,  an  isolated  city  in  a  mountain  fastness.  Here,  after 
preliminary  gifts  had  been  exchanged,  they  were  received  with  dubious 
respect  by  the  High  Priest,  who  was  also  governor. 

They  intended  to  stay  in  the  city  only  a  short  while,  but,  one  day, 
while  returning  from  a  group  of  ruins,  they  encountered  a  procession. 
A  group  of  ancient  priests  were  escorting  La,  the  High  Priestess,  to  the 
baths.  In  a  huge  litter,  sat  the  priestess.  She  was  hung  with  a  robe 
stiff  with  precious  stones.  The  litter  was  decorated  with  pure  yellow 
gold. 

The  procession  halted  only  a  moment,  at  sight  of  the  three  ex¬ 
plorers.  However,  that  night  Foster  received  a  summons  from  La, 
saying  that  she  would  see  the  “Young  One”  in  her  temple  at  once. 
Foster  went  and  they  conversed  by  means  of  an  interpreter.  His  inter¬ 
view  was  a  short  one  and  La  dismissed  him  with  a  magnificent  gift. 

The  next  night,  however,  the  same  demand  came  and,  again, 
Foster  went  to  the  temple.  The  same  procedure  went  on  night  after 
night,  and  Foster  became  aware  of  an  increasing  intimacy  between 
them.  Finally,  one  night  when  he  arrived  at  the  temple,  the  High 
Priest  greeted  him  and  intimated  that  he  was  to  change  his  clothes 
for  those  of  a  high  priest.  Then  Foster  realized  what  was  to  happen, 
but  he  could  not  refuse,  for  to  do  so  would  mean  the  death  of  his  two 
friends.  So,  arrayed  in  stiff  brocades,  he  went  to  meet  his  bride.  She 
led  him  into  the  inner  chamber  of  the  god,  and  there,  on  a  gold  dais, 
with  lamps  cunningly  arranged  so  as  to  produce  an  effect  as  of  light 
from  within,  lay  the  jade  Cat. 

“Behold  the  God!”  exclaimed  La.  And  there  before  the  Cat, 
Solov  Foster  was  married  to  La,  the  High  Priestess.  All  night  he 
remained  in  the  inner  shrine,  since  the  ceremonies  of  ordination  had 
to  be  gone  through.  He  was  now  a  high  priest  and  his  duties  were 
outlined  to  him  in  pantomime.  All  next  day,  there  were  feasts  and 
ceremonies.  Finally  Foster  and  La  were  taken  to  the  temple  and 
formally  given  into  the  custody  of  the  jade  Cat. 
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Foster  was  fascinated  by  the  Priestess,  yet  he  was  also  afraid  of 
her.  As  she  had  suddenly  conceived  a  passion  for  him,  she  might  also 
come  to  hate  him.  Furthermore,  his  friends  had  announced  their  im¬ 
pending  departure,  and  he  began  to  feel  the  pangs  of  forced  exile. 

In  Nashawar  his  position  was  an  important  one.  As  one  of  three 
rulers  of  the  temple,  he  was  also  a  leader  of  politics.  When  he  and  La 
were  carried,  in  their  forgeously  decorated  litter,  through  the  streets, 
the  people  fell  on  their  faces,  and  gave  homage  as  if  to  a  pair  of  gods. 
In  his  ceremonies  at  the  temple,  Foster  became  quite  adept,  since  he 
had  come  to  look  upon  the  Cat  with  a  desire  that  was  almost  adoration. 

His  friends  gone,  he  gave  up  the  hope  of  ever  regaining  civiliza¬ 
tion;  he  settled  down  to  the  alluring  business  of  living  as  a  god  and 
found  it  a  dreary  thing.  La  was  unceasing  in  her  devotion.  She 
lavished  gifts  upon  her  husband.  Discovering  that  he  liked  jade,  she 
scoured  the  country  for  rare  pieces. 

Years  passed  and  the  ancient  High  Priest  passed  away.  The  body 
was  cremated  on  a  huge  funeral  pyre,  and  after  the  ceremony,  La  and 
Foster  adjourned  to  the  inner  recess  of  the  temple  to  pray  for  the 
departed  ruler.  Here  they  were  interrupted  by  a  commotion  outside 
the  temple,  the  noise  of  which  penetrated  even  the  great  walls. 

They  went  out  and  discovered  that  an  airplane  had  landed  just 
outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  people,  fearing  it  contained  an 
evil  spirit,  had  become  terror-stricken.  La,  herself,  was  frightened 
and  begged  Foster  not  to  venture  near  the  thing. 

Foster,  however,  hardly  able  to  conceal  his  eagerness,  hurried  into 
his  litter  and  was  carried  part  of  the  way  by  his  slaves,  who  refused 
to  venture  very  near  the  plane.  The  pilot  was  more  than  surprised  to 
find  that  the  magnificently  robed  priest  spoke  English  and  informed 
him  that  he  had  been  forced  down  with  a  broken  strut. 

The  people,  seeing  the  boldness  of  their  priest,  slowly  came  forward 
and  La,  not  to  be  outdone,  was  carried  up  in  her  litter.  The  aviator 
was  puzzled  by  Foster.  He  was  fascinated  by  La,  and  La  seemed  to  be 
likewise  affected  by  him.  The  aviator  was  very  young  and,  removing 
his  helmet,  revealed  a  shock  of  golden  hair.  It  was  enough!  La 
motioned  him  into  her  litter  and  together  they  were  carried  to  the 
temple. 

Foster,  furious,  hurried  after  them,  and  the  people,  comprehending 
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the  change  in  their  beloved  Priestess,  scarcely  noticed  him.  He 
observed  their  coldness  and  felt  afraid.  At  the  temple,  La  had  ordered 
a  sumptuous  repast  for  the  pilot,  and  Foster  joined  them.  A  plan  had 
entered  his  mind,  from  the  moment  he  sighted  the  aviator.  While  La 
smouldered,  he  spoke  rapidly  with  the  young  man  in  English.  The 
pilot  agreed  after  being  promised  an  enormous  sum. 

That  night,  the  strut  being  repaired,  Foster  had  the  plane  got  ready. 
While  La  and  the  aviator  dined  and  wined,  he  filled  the  plane  with 
precious  things.  And,  unable  to  resist  his  desire  for  it,  he  took  the  jade 
Cat.  Finally,  all  being  ready,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  La,  informing 
her  that  she  was  needed  in  the  temple.  Reluctantly,  she  left  her  guest, 
the  duty  of  a  lifetime  proving  stronger  than  anything  else.  Once  she 
had  left,  the  aviator  hurried  to  the  plane  with  Foster.  They  reached 
an  English  outpost  and  so  Solov  Foster  returned  to  the  world  of  his 
fathers. 

I  listened  to  the  story  with  bated  breath.  What  a  thrilling  and 
awful  experience  !  Now  Foster  directed  the  taxi-driver  to  return  to 
his  home.  When  we  reached  there,  I  suddenly  remembered  the  girl  at 
the  theatre.  Who  was  she?  But  even  as  I  asked  this  question,  I  knew 
the  answer. 

So,  I  was  not  greatly  surprised  when,  entering  the  jade  room  after 
Foster,  I  beheld  her  there.  She  sat  in  one  of  the  ebony  chairs,  and  on 
the  floor  in  front  of  her  lay  Ram  Singh,  the  hilt  of  a  knife  protruding 
from  his  neck.  On  her  lap  was  the  jade  Cat.  She  said  nothing,  she 
simply  stared  at  Foster. 

He  was  as  white  as  death.  He  tried  to  speak.  “You — you  are 
not  La — ” 

“No,”  she  answered,  in  soft,  precise  English.  “La  was  my  mother 
— your  wife !  ” 

“You  are  my — my  daughter?” 

“You  know  it !  You  knew  it  when  you  left !  La  trained  me  from 
birth  to  revenge  her.  She  is  waiting  for  you  now  in  Nashawar. 
Make  ready  to  come  with  me !  You  and  I  and  the  Cat,  we  shall  all 
go  back  to  Nashawar  together !  ” 

Foster  was  an  old  man  now.  He  shook  as  if  in  a  fit.  I  took  hold 
of  him,  but  the  girl,  imperious  as  a  goddess,  motioned  me  away,  and 
I  obeyed. 

“La  is  waiting !  The  temple  of  the  Cat  is  lonely  without  its  High 
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Priest !  The  people  clamor  for  their  god !  Come,  my  Father,  my  car 
waits  outside,  my  yacht  is  steaming  in  the  Thames,  and,  above  all,  La 
is  waiting!” 

With  an  effort,  Foster  roused  himself  from  his  stupor.  “I  can’t! 
I  can’t  go  back!  You  can’t  force  me,  do  you  hear?  We’re  in  London, 
now,  not  in  Nashawar.” 

She  remained  unmoved.  “You  will  come,  my  Father.  Come  at 
once !  The  Cat  commands  you !  ” 

Then  anger  and  fear  made  him  reckless,  mad.  “Curse  the  Cat !  ” 
he  screamed,  and  snatched  it  from  her. 

As  he  did  so  she  clapped  her  hands  quickly,  and  from  the  alcove 
rushed  three  Hindus.  One  held  a  dagger  uncomfortably  close  to  my 
throat,  and  the  other  two  seized  Foster. 

The  girl  took  the  Cat  from  him.  She  was  furious  now,  and  her 
smouldering  eyes  blazed  at  him.  “You  fool!  You  do  not  want  to 
return  to  Nashawar?  Very  well,  I  give  you  your  choice:  Nashawar 
and  La  or  London  and  death !  ” 

Foster  had  fallen  on  his  knees,  now.  His  face  was  ashen;  his 
mouth  trembled. 

“Will  you  come  back  of  your  own  free  will?”  She  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  a  passionate  intensity. 

“I  cannot !  I  cannot,”  he  sobbed.  Then,  as  he  saw  her  hand  a 
long  brilliant  knife  of  crystal  to  one  of  his  captors,  his  voice  rose 
shrilly.  “No!  No!  Don’t  kill  me!  Don’t!” 

The  daughter  of  La  gestured  to  the  Hindu,  and  he  stabbed  Foster 
in  the  throat. 

Without  a  tremor  the  girl  wrapped  the  Cat  in  a  fold  of  her  ermine 
cape  and  left  the  room,  the  Hindus  following.  A  moment  later,  I  heard 
the  sound  of  a  motor  outside,  and  I  knew  that  La’s  daughter  was  on 
her  way  to  Nashawar. 


Russia 


Thou  fain  would  rule  mankind  without  a  God, 

His  only  firm  support  remove  from  him 
And  show  the  world  the  folly  of  its  trust 
In  Him  Whom  now  they  call  their  Sovereign  Lord. 

You  see  not,  foolish  nation,  in  your  pride, 

That  what  you  aim  to  falsify  you  prove. 

Your  very  state  bespeaks  the  need  of  God, 

Rank  squalor,  filth  and  ugliness  is  thine. 

A  dirty  race  disgruntled  and  unkempt 
And  immorality  that  plainly  stamps 
Its  ugly  scrawl  across  your  wrinkled  face. 

Your  maddened  rabble,  riots  without  end 
Your  city  mobs  that  seek  the  vital  crust, 

Your  frenzied  fear,  your  furtive  dread  of  doom 
All  story  well  your  sad  and  godless  plight. 

You  tear  all  virtue  from  the  heart  of  man 
And  steal  his  conscience,  warp  his  very  soul. 

Where  once  was  happiness  and  peace  you  bring 
Ill  discontent  and  grief  without  surcease. 

Where  once  was  freedom  now  you’ve  brought  the  slave. 
And  broken  frames,  all  weeping  piteous  things. 

And  now  in  vain  you  cry,  “There  is  no  God !” 

For  being  godless  you’re  no  longer  man ! ! 


Bernard  F.  McGovern. 


IN  DARKEST  RUSSIA 


James  T.  Cotter 


y/ny  man  who  is  impelled  by  his  right  reason  is 
justly  shocked  at  the  almost  irremediable  outrages  which  are  daily  being 
committed  by  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia.  These  unscrupulous, 
selfish,  intolerant  people  are  committing  crimes  which  make  the  most 
heinous,  indelible  blot  ever  made  on  the  pages  of  the  history  of  man. 
The  atrocities  are  known  in  a  general  way  to  the  majority  of  people 
today,  but  to  actually  picture  these  acts  of  abominable  cruelty  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  us  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  ordinary 
advantages  of  life  in  the  United  States,  for  we  have  seen  nothing  with 
which  we  could  make  a  fair  comparison.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
human  beings  descending  to  such  a  barbaric  and  irrational  state  of 
mind  and  action. 

Before  examining  the  present  condition  of  Soviet  Russia,  let  us 
briefly  review  the  recent  history  of  this  seething  cauldron  of  inhuman¬ 
ity.  The  Bolshevist  Government  was  begun  in  1903  with  the  overthrow 
of  the  Social  Party  in  Stockholm  by  Nicholai  Lenin.  Lenin  then  trans¬ 
ferred  his  conquestial  efforts  to  Russia,  and  there  established  the 
present  Soviet  Government.  The  word  “Soviet”  came  from  “soviets” 
or  councils  which  were  set  up  for  various  parts  of  the  governing  after 
the  revolution.  This  government  is  composed  of  six  integral  parts 
which  are  really  the  parts  of  the  old  Russian  Empire  in  addition  to  a 
few  increases  of  territory,  following  a  perverted  code  of  philosophy 
originated  by  Kark  Marx  which  prescribed  extremes  in  materialism. 
Extermination  and  destruction  are  the  ordinary  methods  that  they  em¬ 
ploy  in  removing  obstacles.  After  having  been  imprisoned  for  thirty- 
one  years  for  attempted  regicide,  Lenin  finally  came  out  into  society 
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boiling  with  rage  and  his  vengeance  first  took  concrete  form  in  1918, 
first  by  the  slaughter  of  the  imperial  family  in  the  cellar  of  the  Ipatiev 
House  in  Ekaterinburg,  and  then  by  the  launching  of  his  premeditated 
attack  on  the  soul  of  the  Russian  people.  Consequently,  Lenin’s  ac¬ 
tions  have  been  the  chief  motives  of  the  Bolsheviki.  The  political 
and  economic  history  is  well-known  to  nearly  everybody,  for  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  great  failure.  But  it  is  not  in  this  that  we  are  most  interested. 
It  is  the  religious  (or  more  correctly  the  anti-religious)  policy  and  his¬ 
tory  that  holds  chief  interest  for  every  person  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
who  believes  in  any  Supreme  Being  at  all.  But  as  we  consider  the 
Communistic  Regime,  we  cannot  divorce  religion  from  our  considera¬ 
tion,  for  it  is  therein  that  the  policy  lies.  This  government  (which  has 
as  its  goal  the  whole  world)  regards  religion  or  belief  in  God  as  an 
evil  of  the  worst  sort  and  consequently  is  doing  its  best  to  expel  it  from 
the  life  of  man.  So  this  government  is  and  has  been  persecuting  all 
persons  who  believe  in  God  and  in  the  past  ten  years  the  only  modifica¬ 
tion,  despite  the  protests  of  the  world,  has  been  the  passing  of  the 
method  from  legal  brutality  to  brutal  legality. 

The  persecutions  to  persons  who  believe  in  God  are  not  limited 
to  Christians  alone  by  any  means.  The  outrages  are  heaped  upon 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Jew,  Mohammedan,  and  Heathen  alike.  Small 
wonder  then  complaints  have  been  pouring  in  to  Russia  from  all  over 
the  world.  Perhaps  one  of  the  outstanding  authorities  on  the  exploits 
of  the  Soviet  Government  is  Rev.  Edmund  A.  Walsh,  S.J.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  partial  description  he  gives  of  the  atrocities  being  com¬ 
mitted  in  this  land  of  chaos : 

“The  number  of  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  and  laymen  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  faith  who  have  suffered  even  unto  death  for  con¬ 
science  sake  is  legion.  Some  place  the  number  as  high  as  six  thousand 
or  over.  And  the  manner  of  their  death  is  a  revolting  page  in  the  long 
annals  of  man’s  inhumanity  to  man.  The  Archbishop  of  Perm  was 
buried  alive  after  having  his  eyes  put  out.  The  Bishop  of  Belgorod 
was  cast  into  a  pit  of  quicklime.  The  Bishop  of  Youriew  was  incar¬ 
cerated  in  a  cellar  with  common  criminals,  his  nose  and  ears  cut  off, 
and  after  being  beaten  mercilessly  with  a  bayonet,  was  finally  hacked 
to  pieces.  The  Archbishop  of  Voronej  was  hanged  before  the  altar  of 
his  own  church,  while  throughout  his  diocese  160  priests  were  shot. 
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Archbishop  Feofan,  already  at  the  point  of  death  from  abuse,  was  car¬ 
ried  to  a  hole  in  the  ice  of  a  frozen  river  and  cast  into  the  water. 
Another  priest  at  Tcherdin  was  stripped  naked  in  the  cruel  Russian 
winter  and  sprinkled  with  cold  water  till  he  became  a  statue  of  ice. 
In  the  case  of  certain  other  priests  condemned  to  death,  crowns  of 
barbed  wire  were  placed  on  their  heads  before  their  execution.” 

We  may  also  let  Father  Walsh  describe  the  grossly  unjust  con¬ 
fiscation  of  Church  property : 

“The  customary  charge  of  counter-revolution  has  been  lavishly 
invoked  during  the  past  ten  years,  even  against  such  innocent  and  uni¬ 
versally  respected  prelates  as  Bishop  Benjamin,  who  was  secretly  mur¬ 
dered  in  Petrograd  in  1922.  Obstruction  of  famine  relief  was  alleged 
in  its  turn,  although  the  Patriarch  Tikhon  offered  sincere  cooperation 
in  stripping  churches  of  their  ornaments  for  conversion  into  funds  for 
famine  relief  and  only  resisted  the  confiscation  of  the  Eucharistic  ves¬ 
sels.  Those  familiar  with  Soviet  practices  can  have  no  delusions  about 
the  ultimate  intent  of  the  iconoclasts  during  the  long  struggle  with  the 
Orthodox  Church.  When  offers  were  made  to  redeem  the  sacred  vessels 
by  ransoming  them  with  equal  sums  of  money,  the  offers  were  either 
refused  or  accepted,  only  to  have  the  objects  confiscated  anew  so  that 
they  might  be  ransomed  all  over  again.  In  the  meantime,  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  spending  large  sums  on  foreign  propaganda  and  exporting 
wheat  even  from  famine  regions.  In  short,  confiscation  of  church  prop¬ 
erty  under  cover  of  famine  relief  furnished  an  admirable  starting  point 
for  the  elimination  of  the  physical  equipment  of  the  churches.” 

Is  the  government  active  in  the  despolation  of  the  churches  ?  It  is, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  instigator  of  these  crimes.  It  is  truly  strange  that 
it  is  the  people  themselves  who  are  committing  these  heinous  crimes 
for  the  most  part,  not  the  government.  The  government  has  very  little 
difficulty  in  attaining  its  end:  since  the  greater  part  of  the  Russian 
populace  has  been  reduced  to  utter  poverty  and  destitution,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  appeals  to  the  people  with  money  and  promises  of  exemption 
from  taxes  if  they  will  despoil  the  churches  of  their  ornaments  (which 
they  hasten  to  add  are  useless  as  the  people  can  readily  see) ;  these  orna¬ 
ments  are  sold  to  representatives  of  the  Soviet  government  at  a  price 
which  greatly  exceeds  their  actual  value;  the  government  was  quick 
to  notice  that  in  this  way  they  could  get  the  people  to  desecrate  the 
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churches  rather  willingly ;  as  soon  as  this  attitude  was  reached,  it  was 
easy  to  goad  the  people  on  to  more  drastic  measures  by  insisting  that 
religion  was  merely  a  myth  and  not  a  thing  to  be  considered  at  all ;  thus 
it  is  that  the  people,  from  their  great  need  of  money  and  support,  do 
not  hesitate  even  to  murder  their  own  parish  priests  upon  suggestion 
of  a  wily  government  official.  Thus  it  is  that  the  people  themselves 
are  doing  a  great  deal  of  the  almost  irreparable  harm  to  the  Church  in 
Russia. 

Perhaps  the  most  pitiable  phase  of  this  great  Russian  tragedy  is 
the  condition  of  the  younger  generation.  Obstacles  are  purposely  made 
so  gigantic  and  insurmountable  by  the  government  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  a  mother  to  bring  up  her  child;  consequently,  at  the 
earliest  possible  age,  the  child  is  taken  away  from  its  mother  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  some  unscrupulous  Communistic  teacher,  becomes 
imbued  with  the  toxic  influence,  and  at  present  in  Russia,  the  children 
are  highly  immoral,  rabidly  murderous,  essentially  Communistic,  and 
it  will  take  a  long  time  to  obliterate  this  unseemly  blot  from  the  minds 
of  the  younger  generation  in  this  mad  land. 

Living  conditions  here  are  so  bad  that  they  cannot  be  described 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  It  is  far  from  being  the  Utopia  or  Pan- 
tisocracy  that  propagandists  would  have  us  believe.  Since  the  prole¬ 
tarians  are  for  the  most  part  uneducated,  they  are  easily  deceived  in¬ 
to  doing  things  “for  the  good  of  the  government,”  such  as  working  a 
whole  day  without  pay.  Clothing  is  so  expensive  that  neither  women 
nor  children  wear  shoes  or  stockings;  whole  families  live  in  a  single 
room;  traveling  conditions  are  wretched;  sanitation  is  unspeakably 
neglected,  and  one  could  write  for  hours,  if  he  had  actually  been  pres¬ 
ent,  of  the  awful  condition  of  this  land. 

At  present,  we  are  practically  powerless  in  taking  any  preventive 
measures  for  the  persecuted  in  Russia  (for  there  are  thousands  who 
have  remained  steadfast  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers),  at  least  we  can 
offer  prayers  that  God  in  His  Infinite  wisdom  and  Goodness  will  send 
relief  to  these  tortured  people  and  render  the  whole  earth  less  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  its  brethren. 


The  Wind 


They  say  one  cannot  see  the  wind 
And  now  I  do  believe  it — I  lay 
Upon  a  sandy  stretch  of  beach 
Only  just  a  day 
Ago.  I  heard  the  breezes  blow 
Behind  me  in  the  wood, 

So  I  lay  just  as  quiet  as  I  could — 

And  waited.  The  breeze  was  coming 
Down  to  drink — and  humming 
A  silv’ry  tune.  It  rustled  the  leaves 
With  its  padded  feet,  and  sheaves 
Of  grass  it  trampled.  I  could  not  see 
It  in  the  hollow,  so  on  one  knee 
I  slowly  raised  myself — and  quickly 
It  saw  me  and  sped  across  the  lake. 

I  did  not  see  it  but  I  saw  its  wavy  wake 

Of  ripply  rustles.  I  strained,  but  still 

I  looked  in  vain — it  had  disappeared  beyond  a  hill! 


C.  Glynn  Fraser. 


Tell  Us 

Dandelion,  lowly  one, 

Tiny  mirror  of  the  sun, 

Squatting  there,  scarcely  seen, 

Almost  choked  by  collar  green, 

Yearn  you  e’er  for  better  things: 
Gracing  gardens  of  the  kings? 

Do  you  hang  your  saffron  head 
Wearily  wishing  you  were  dead? 

Or,  are  you  rather  in  a  humble  way 
Singing  hymns  of  praise  to  God  all  day, 
Thankful  that  in  one  so  mean 
Seldom  pompous  pride  is  seen? 


Francis  H.  Higgins,  Jr. 


THE  RICHES  OF  JOSHUA  STEELE 

Vincent  J .  Burke 


itting  at  his  desk  Joshua  Steele  was  occupied  in 
doing  an  odd  thing.  He  was  writing  down  the  names  of  those  people 
whom  he  considered  to  be  his  friends  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
And  in  a  short  time  old  Joshua  found  himself  in  a  perplexed  state  of 
mind.  For  after  fifteen  minutes  spent  in  recalling  and  sifting  his  wide 
acquaintance  he  found  that  there  were  only  twenty-seven  names  on  his 
list.  Try  as  he  would  he  could  not  add  another  name. 

For  some  years  now  Joshua  had  been  looking  back  upon  his  life, 
as  naturally,  perhaps,  as  he  used  to  look  forward  in  the  days  of  his 
youth.  Lately  he  had  experienced  some  astonishment  after  reading 
some  theories  about  the  probable  age  of  the  earth  and  mankind.  And 
he  realized  more  than  ever  before  the  vast,  numberless  hordes  of  fellow- 
men  who  had  walked  the  earth  neither  knowing  nor  caring  about  Joshua 
Steele.  Not  that  Joshua  was  prouder  than  the  average  man — but  he 
felt  a  sort  of  generous  kinship  with  all  men,  and  it  was  more  than 
curiosity  that  made  him  wonder,  wistfully,  how  he  would  have  fared 
amongst  the  men  of  former  times. 

This  reflection  soon  brought  him  to  a  more  vivid  realization  of  the 
billions  of  brothers  and  sisters  who  were  his  contemporaries.  Millions 
upon  millions  who  were  unknown  to  him.  Billions  who  would  not 
care  to  know  him,  or  who  could  not  know  him  if  they  cared  to.  Out  of 
all  the  great  geologic  ages,  the  vast  periods  of  time  in  which  he  might 
have  lived,  Joshua  Steele  was  appointed  to  live  his  little  life  in  the 
few  years  that  hovered  about  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
And  a  like  appointment  was  made  for  all  of  his  millions  of  contem¬ 
poraries. 
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But  all  except  twenty-seven  had  no  more  personal  interest  in 
Joshua  than  if  he  had  lived  a  hundred  million  years  before  them. 

It  is  true  that  he  was  acquainted  with  more  people  than  the 
average  man.  But  it  had  occurred  to  him  to  write  down  the  number 
of  living  persons  who  would  in  all  sincerity  experience  a  deep  sorrow 
if  he  were  to  die.  The  few  hundreds  of  acquaintances  dwindled  to 
twenty-seven  friends. 

Another  of  his  melancholy  reflections  was  that  so  many  who  might 
have  been  true  friends  were  prevented  by  their  desire  to  flout  an  im¬ 
pression  of  independence  in  the  faces  of  all  they  met — a  gruesome  pride 
that  seemed  to  have  deceived  and  colored  their  minds.  They  felt  it  a 
weakness  to  initiate  any  advances  that  might  by  any  chance  be  con¬ 
strued  as  a  bid  for  more  intimate  acquaintance.  Their  hearts  simply 
froze  at  the  idea  of  diluting  their  personality  by  making  a  friendship 
mutual — as  all  permanent,  worthwhile  friendships  are. 

Joshua  had  found  the  world  to  be  full  of  such  people.  He  had 
tried  to  be  pleasant  to  many  of  them.  He  had  avoided  offending  them 
and  had  in  countless  cases,  during  his  fifty-odd  years,  furnished  ample 
grounds  for  the  gratitude  and  friendship  of  men.  But  very  few  had 
responded.  Some,  he  knew,  were  so  blinded  by  the  selfishness  of  their 
own  motives  that  they  viewed  his  most  friendly  acts  in  the  same 
colored  light.  Others  neglected  to  reciprocate  because  of  a  false  humil¬ 
ity.  But  most  of  them  preferred  to  be  magnetic  rather  than  radiant ; 
they  would  rather  accept  friendship  than  give  it;  they  would  rather 
be  swallowed  up  in  self-complacency  than  expend  their  lives  in  uni¬ 
versal  charity  and  good  will.  They  would  not  be  all  things  to  all  men, 
but  all  things  to  themselves. 

Joshua  was  a  man  of  books — a  particular  friend  of  books.  He 
like  them  and  they  liked  him.  At  least  they  showed  all  the  good  qual¬ 
ities  of  friendship.  He  felt  that,  of  all  his  friends,  his  books  gave  most 
and  expected  least.  When  he  disagreed  with  them  there  were  no  heated 
arguments,  no  consequent  coldness  between  them.  They  never  forced 
their  unwelcome  opinions  on  him,  but  were  always  ready  to  let  him 
criticise  them.  A  rather  choice  group,  too,  simply  requiring  that  Joshua 
select  them  and  all  other  obligations  of  a  mutual  friendship  would  be 
prepaid. 

Yet  he  shuddered  at  the  almost  blasphemous  utterance  of  those 
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who  had  occasionally  referred  to  him  as  a  “book-worm”  or  “biblio¬ 
maniac.”  He  detested  the  words.  As  though  he  cared  more  for  the  body 
than  the  soul  of  a  book !  As  though  he  cared  at  all  for  a  book  without  a 
soul — a  noble  soul.  It  certainly  was  not  the  physical  appearance  of 
books  that  gave  him  a  never-failing  source  of  delight — it  was  what 
the  books  told  him,  it  was  the  way  they  sympathized  with  him,  it  was 
the  way  they  consoled  him  and  saddened  him  and  made  him  laugh 
aloud.  Book-worm!  No!  All  the  books  in  his  library  were  so  many 
kings  and  queens.  He  selected  them  himself  and  they  were  glad  he 
noticed  them. 

People  who  knew  Joshua  Steele  had  at  times  expressed  their  be¬ 
lief  that  he  was  a  little  eccentric.  They  couldn’t  understand  him  very 
well.  He  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  something  they  didn’t  know  about. 
He  didn’t  curse  the  snow  and  rain  and  sleet  as  most  men  do  when  they 
want  to  go  out.  He  loved  to  see  and  hear  the  pouring  rain,  he  smiled 
happily  when  the  immaculate  snow  drifted  against  the  window  pane 
and  snuggled  close  to  the  sill.  His  neighbors  noticed  this.  “And  how¬ 
ever  that  man  could  stand  being  pestered  with  kids — staring  at  them 
and  talking  with  them  and  playing  with  them  when  he  might  be  doing 
something  useful. 

“And  that  time  when  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital  with  a  broken 
leg.  The  man  hadn’t  been  there  a  week  when  he  was  hobbling  back 
and  forth  to  every  patient  in  the  ward — him  and  his  poetry !  And  to 
think  they  all  liked  it !  Why  who  was  it  who  asked  him  how  his  leg 
was  getting  on,  and  he  said  he  didn’t  care  if  it  never  healed !  Why, 
the  man  was  crazy !  Smilin’,  laughing,  crazy ! 

“And  a  funny  thing  it  was  too  when  he  come  home  from  the 
hospital  and  a  few  of  us  had  a  surprise  party  for  him.  And  what  did 
he  do — him  with  his  family  all  gone  so  soon  in  life?  We  thought  he’d 
be  glad — him  who  is  all  alone  in  the  world — and  what  did  he  do  but 
come  near  cryin’ — and  leaves  the  room  without  sayin’  anythin’.  A 
fine  neighbor  he  is !  ” 

Joshua  Steele  seemed  to  have  grown  less  perplexed,  less  lonely  as 
he  sat  musing  at  his  desk.  “Let’s  see,”  he  said,  looking  up  at  the 
shelves  in  his  library,  “that  count  last  week  was  exactly  five  hundred — 
good  and  true.” 

With  a  pencil  he  crossed  out  a  number  27  and  wrote  over  it: 
“Total,  527.” 
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ThefScissors  Grinder 

Along  the  empty  Saturday  morning  street 
A  pilgrim  plods  with  steadily  trudging  feet; 

Before  him,  urged  with  weary  hand,  he  moves 
A  grindstone  which  in  solemn  tone  reprooves 
Man’s  sloth  and  rings  with  brazen  throat  a  song 
That  startles  earth  and  sky  with  clanging  gong, 

Reverberating  with  monotonous  knell 

Its  threefold  tune — its  “ding,”  and  “dong,”  and  “bell.” 

A  foreigner  is  this  machine-like  man 
With  old-world  air  and  swarthy  skin  of  tan 
Half-hid  beneath  a  careless  growth  of  beard. 

An  ancient  hat  with  old  and  new  stains  smeared 
Protects  the  aged  head;  his  ragged  coat, 

His  tattered  pants,  the  kerchief  round  his  throat 
All  wear  a  look  of  other  days.  Worn  shoes 
Encase  those  plodding  feet — he  cannot  lose, 

Thus  clad,  that  ancient  alien  air,  although 
Each  week,  year  after  year,  I  hear  his  slow 
Approach  and  see  his  care-worn,  leathern  face 
Deep  cut  with  wrinkles  and  watch  his  steady  pace. 

What  noble  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time 

This  weary  pilgrim  prints! — And  how  sublime 

The  battles  he  has  fought,  the  vict’ries  won 

With  sword  he  whetted  each  time  the  grindstone  spun — 

And  spinning,  a  happy  future  would  foretell 

With  its  threefold  tune — its  “ding,”  and  “dong,”  and  “belli” 


Chables  Donovan. 


PROSPERITY 

James  M.  Connolly 


the  distance  chimes  tolled  a  heart-swelling 
crescendo,  then  came  a  pause,  and  then  two  booming  notes  echoed 
through  wide,  empty  streets  that  silently  awaited  the  light  of  dawning 
day. 

A  taxi,  resplendent  in  its  gleaming  ebony,  roared  through  the 
silence  of  the  brisk  February  morning,  and  with  a  prolonged  squeaking 
of  brakes,  came  to  a  stop  before  a  sober,  two-story  residence  of  gray 
granite,  which,  by  its  conservative  front,  bespoke  a  wealthy  owner. 
The  cab  door  opened  and  a  tall, well-groomed  man  in  evening  clothes, 
oxford-gray  ulster,  and  black  derby  stepped  out,  quickly  paid  the 
driver,  and  with  a  curt  goodnight  walked  quickly  up  the  steps  and  into 
the  vestibule. 

Sure  in  the  knowledge  that  no  servant  would  be  up  and  around 
at  that  hour,  Robert  Creighton  was  about  to  let  himself  in  with  his 
latchkey,  when  he  thought  that  he  heard  something  move  in  the  hall¬ 
way  ;  he  peered  into  the  corner,  but  in  the  darkness  could  see  nothing, 
and  was  about  to  step  inside  when  he  heard  the  noise  again,  and  struck 
his  cigarette  lighter.  He  gasped,  startled  at  his  discovery. 

A  little  fellow,  presumably  about  ten,  was  stretched  out  on  the 
floor  sound  asleep.  Worn  corduroy  knickers,  cracked  canvas  sneakers 
and  muddy  black  stockings,  together  with  a  plaid  mackinaw,  badly 
frayed  at  the  elbows  and  cuffs,  and  a  cap,  comprised  his  protection 
against  the  wintry  air  of  the  night. 

Creighton  was  a  bachelor  of  thirty,  and  thus  thought  children  a 
terrible  nuisance;  but  to  find  one  in  his  very  hallway,  and  such  a 
wretched  looking  youngster,  was  a  bit  too  much.  He  was  at  a  loss 
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as  to  what  to  do,  but  then  he  stepped  out  and  looked  down  the  avenue, 
and  about  two  blocks  away  he  espied  a  police  officer  walking  quickly 
along  his  beat. 

Creighton  ran  down  the  stairs  and  whistled,  bringing  the  man 
on  the  run. 

“Here,  officer,  will  you  get  this  kid  out  of  my  doorway !  ” 

“Sure  sir !  ”  and  the  man  reached  down  and  shook  the  boy,  “come 
on  son;  what  are  you  doing  here  anyway?” 

The  lad  looked  up  with  wide,  frightened  eyes,  and  then  his  body 
shook  with  a  startled  cry,  “Pa!”  he  shouted,  “Pa!” 

“Shut  up  will  you?”  “I’ll  get  him  out  of  here  Mr.  Creighton, 
take  him  down  to  the  station  house ;  but  I’m  still  wondering  what  he’s 
doing  here  at  this  time  of  night.” 

Creighton  did  not  care  to  answer,  but  once  assured  that  the  matter 
had  been  successfully  taken  out  of  his  hands,  he  quickly  went  in  and 
took  off  his  hat  and  coat. 

A  log  still  glowed  in  the  fireplace  of  the  living  room,  and  he 
slumped  down  into  a  soft  wing  chair  that  stood  before  the  grate,  and 
lit  his  final  cigarette. 

He  felt  jovial  tonight,  and  though  the  incident  at  the  door  had 
disturbed  him  not  a  little,  his  good  spirits  were  soon  regained.  He 
had  been  out  to  a  Rotary  Club  dinner  and  had  been  the  speaker  of  the 
evening.  Not  that  being  the  chief  speaker  was  so  unusual  for  him, 
but  rather  because  tonight  he  had  warmed  to  his  subject  quickly,  and 
had  been  exceptionally  well  received,  which  was  always  unusual  with 
after-dinner  speakers. 

He  took  the  notes  from  his  pocket  and  glanced  through  them. 
The  subject  had  been  the  usual  businessmen’s  delight:  “This  Year’s 
Business.”  He  thought  that  the  last  few  sentences  had  been  particu¬ 
larly  striking : 

“Prosperity,  gentlemen,  is  in  our  midst.  From  factory  hand  to 
industrial  captain,  all  are  well  salaried.  Employment  conditions  are 

vastly  improved.  We  should  have  no  fear  of  bad  times,  all  is  serene  in 
American  life.” 

“It  was  true,”  he  thought,  as  he  leaned  back  in  the  chair  and  blew 
smoke  toward  the  ceiling.  “Business  was  good,  and  things  seemed  to 
be  breaking  well  with  everybody.  He  pressed  the  last  glow  from  the 
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stub  of  his  cigarette,  snapped  out  the  light  and  went  up  the  red-car¬ 
peted  stairway  to  his  room,  that  was  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 

He  walked  toward  the  room  and  pushed  open  the  door,  just  as  he 
did  so,  a  man  rushed  out  from  within,  and  tried  to  knock  him  aside, 
but  Creighton  succeeded  in  grasping  his  wrist,  and  halting  him. 

“Let  me  go,  will  you!  let  me  get  out  of  here!” 

Creighton  assured  himself  that  the  man  had  no  gun,  and  then 
motioned  him  to  a  chair. 

“All  right  now,  hand  over  the  money  you’ve  got.  After  that  I’ll 
call  the  police.  Really,  I  can’t  see  why  you  fellows  follow  this  line, 
you’re  sure  to  get  caught.” 

He  had  said  this  in  a  matter  of  fact  tone  and  looked  at  the  man 
to  see  the  reaction. 

Queer  how  thin  he  was,  and  the  dejected  look  in  his  eyes  sent 
a  shiver  through  Creighton,  just  as  the  frightened  cry  of  the  poor 
youngster  had  done  a  short  time  before.  The  man  was  not  dressed 
well,  but  his  clothes  were  carefully  brushed  and  mended  as  if  in  a  vain 
effort  to  summon  lost  respectability. 

“I’ll  give  it  all  back,  mister,  but,  oh — please  don’t  call  the  police, 
what  good  would  that  do? — what  good  would  it  do? — I  only  came 
because  I  had  to.” 

“Because  you  had  to?  Why  don’t  you  get  a  decent  job?  Why 
don’t  you — ” 

“Why  don’t  I  get  a  decent  job?”  there  was  a  flash  of  fire  in  the 
man  now.  “Why  don’t  I  get  a  job?  that’s  what  I’ve  been  trying  to  do, 
day  in  and  day  out ;  week  in  and  week  out ;  walking,  asking,  begging, 
pleading;  and  then  no  work.  Finally  I  had  to  steal.  A  man  and 
woman  and  three  kids  can’t  live  on  air,  you  know,  and  tenement  air 
at  that.” 

“Why,”  broke  in  Creighton,  “there’s  plenty  of  work  around,  plenty 
of  it,  my  man.  You’re  just  giving  me  a  good  alibi ;  come,  now,  I’m 
going  to  call  the  police.” 

The  man  caught  his  sleeve  as  he  rose.  “Listen  to  me,  will  you, 
listen  to  me — I  haven’t  had  work  for  three  months.  I  worked  in  a  shoe 
place,  fifteen  years,  as  steady  a  man  as  they  had,  then  business  went 
on  the  rocks  and  they  let  me  go.  Then  it  started.  Every  morning 
making  the  rounds,  the  same  answer  everywhere,  “That  was  filled 
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earlier.”  Every  day  getting  sicker  of  it  and  of  life.  Back  at  night  to 
tell  the  wife  the  same  old  story.  Plenty  of  work !  Why  yesterday  I 
was  at  a  place  where  they  wanted  twenty-five  laborers,  pick  and  shovel 
men,  a  crowd  of  seven  hundred  was  on  hand,  they  took  the  twenty- 
five  strongest  looking  and  let  the  rest  of  us  go.  It’s  been  the  same 
everywhere.  Finally  tonight  I  just  gave  up.  There  was  only  one 
thing  left  to  do — so  I  came  over  here  to  this  district  where  I  knew 
that  what  I  took  would  hardly  be  missed.  I  had  an  old  skeleton  key 
with  me  and  it  did  the  trick.  My  little  fellow  begged  to  come  along 
with  me,  and  I  left  him  down  the  street  a  little  way  when  I  came  up. 
He’ll  tell  you  why  I’ve  had  to  do  this,” 

Creighton’s  eyes  were  now  glued  on  the  man,  and  his  body  shook 
as  he  saw  the  man  get  up  and  look  out  the  window. 

“He’s  not  there !  What’s  happened  to  him?  Lord !  This  is  worse 
than  everything.” 

Creighton  paled  and  became  visibly  overwrought;  he  knew  not 
how  to  approach  the  man. 

“Wait  a  minute.  I  know  where  he  is,  you  stay  here.” 

Creighton  went  into  another  room,  walked  nervously  up  and  down 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  made  up  his  mind.  He  came  out  to  find 
his  man  slumped  in  a  chair,  and  he  spoke  to  him,  halting  nervously 
here  and  there. 

“Here — take  this  money  back,  it  will  get  you  something  to  eat — 
about  your  boy,  you’ll  find  him  down  at  the  station  house — tell  them 
he  got  lost — come  around  to  my  place  in  the  morning  and  I’ll  find  you 
something  to  do — here’s  my  card  ;  now  go,  and  quickly.” 

The  man  stumbled  out  into  the  night,  with  only  these  words: 
“Thanks,  thanks.” 

Creighton’s  hands  trembled  as  he  undid  his  tie  and  took  off  his 
sweat-streaked  collar.  His  last  thought  as  he  was  about  to  drop  off  to 
sleep  was  of  his  own  words: 

“Prosperity,  gentlemen,  is  in  our  midst  .  .  .  employment  conditions 
are  vastly  improved  ...  we  should  have  no  fear  of  hard  times.” 
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sparse  spray  of  silvery  flakes  swept  down  through 
the  cold  night  air  from  a  niveous,  leaden  sky,  streaking  the  weather¬ 
worn  buildings  which  tower  above  Herald  Square.  The  sickly,  splut¬ 
tering  glare  of  a  match  lit  up  the  entrance  to  the  “Herald”  office 
and  revealed  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-five  years,  puffing  vigor¬ 
ously  on  a  cigarette. 

His  face  was  dark  and  handsome  in  a  manly  way;  his  chin  was 
firm  and  well-squared.  He  stood  about  five  feet  ten  inches  and  seemed 
slightly  underweight.  A  sheaf  of  cheap,  yellow  copy  paper  stuck 
carelessly  into  a  side  pocket  of  his  green,  cracked  slicker,  told  the  care¬ 
ful  observer  that  he  was  a  newspaperman.  Pulling  the  snap-brim 
of  his  gray  felt  down  more  firmly  over  his  forehead  as  a  cold  blast  of 
snow-flecked  wind  slapped  him  in  the  face,  he  ventured  out  into  the 
stormy  night. 

Although  he  was  a  new  man  on  the  paper,  the  city  editor  decided 
to  give  him  a  try  at  news  features  on  the  strength  of  the  excellent 
references  and  recommendations  he  had  given.  District  Attorney 
Atkins,  a  good  friend  of  City  Editor  Bryan’s,  said  he  was  so  good  that 
he  could  write  an  interesting  feature  on  a  peace  conference  .  .  .  which 
even  got  a  laugh  out  of  old  Bryan. 

The  young  reporter  was  assigned  “to  get  a  dozen  or  so  meaty 
sticks”  from  General  George  Sanders,  an  old  retired  army  man.  When¬ 
ever  the  boys  dowm  in  Newspaper  Row  were  stuck  for  a  feature  they’d 
run  up  to  General  Sanders  and  he  could  always  be  counted  on  to  dip 
the  pitcher  of  recollection  down  into  his  copious  well  of  memory  and 
draw  up  “a  corking  good  yarn  that’d  look  ‘respectable’  on  any  feature 
page.” 

The  young  reporter  sounded  the  knocker  on  the  front  door  of 
General  Sanders’  palatial  mansion  and  a  servant  cordially  showed  him 
into  a  large  parlor.  A  huge  mantelpiece  clung  to  the  wall  directly 
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facing  him  above  an  old  brown-black  stone  fireplace.  Olden  portraits 
adorned  walls,  while  large,  creaky,  comfortable  chairs  were  strewn 
around  the  room  with  homely  abandon. 

The  general  entered  just  as  the  young  reporter  sat  down.  He 
was  a  man  of  about  seventy-odd  years,  tall  and  unnaturally  erect  for 
his  age ;  but  due,  of  course,  to  his  strenuous  military  training. 

“Well,  well,”  he  beamed,  “you’re  from  the  ‘Herald’?” 

Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  young  man,  rising,  “Mr.  Bryan  sent  me  up 
to  get  a  feature  for  the  Sunday  paper.” 

“Well,  well,”  repeated  the  general,  seating  himself  in  a  large,  soft 
chair  and  taking  an  old,  black  pipe  from  his  pocket.  “Did  I  ever  tell 
you  boys  the  story  about  the  chauffeur  ?” 

“I’m  afraid,  sir,”  replied  the  young  reporter,  “that  I  don’t  know. 
You  see,  sir,  this  is  my  first  week  with  the  ‘Herald.’  ” 

“Well,  well,”  said  General  Sanders  for  the  third  time,  “never  mind. 
As  I  recall  it  now,  I  didn’t.”  He  packed  his  pipe  tight  with  tobacco. 
“This  story  I’m  going  to  tell  you  is  one  which  most  people  who  have 
heard  it  refuse  to  believe.  They  just  laugh  and  make  some  sarcastic 
remark  about  the  age  of  chivalry  being  past.  .  .  .”  The  old  man  paused. 
“.  .  .  I  don’t  think  I  had  better  tell  it  to  you.” 

“Yes,  do!”  said  the  young  man  eagerly.  “I’m  sure  it  will  make  a 
fine  feature.” 

“This  story,”  said  the  general,  “is  about  the  son  of  an  old  friend 
of  mine  and  his  chauffeur.  I  haven’t  seen  the  son  since  he  was  a  little 
tot,  but  this  story  happened  only  a  short  time  ago  in  Chicago.  I  guess 
young  Richards  must  be  about  twenty-four  now.  Just  about  your  age, 
I’d  say.” 

General  Sanders  lit  his  pipe  and  began  his  story: 

Young  Dick  Richards  laughed  heartily.  Tears  of  joy  trickled 
down  over  his  somewhat  drawn  cheeks  as  he  watched  from  the  running- 
board  of  a  Packard  the  ludicrous  antics  of  his  father’s  chauffeur,  who 
was  performing  an  intricate  and  amusing  dance  on  the  garage  floor. 

“Say,  John,”  he  said  after  the  chauffeur  had  finished  his  dance, 
“how’d  you  like  to  go  to  the  Masquerade  Ball  tonight?” 

“But,  sir,”  stammered  the  chauffeur,  “how  could  I,  only  a  chauf¬ 
feur,  go  to  such  a  high  class  affair?” 
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“Why,  isn't  it  a  masquerade?”  replied  young  Richards.  No  one 
would  know  who  you  are  and  you  can  slip  out  before  the  unmasking. 
And  I’ll  get  the  tickets.  And  furthermore,  I’ve  decided  to  go  dressed  as 
a  chauffeur.  I  never  heard  of  anyone  going  to  a  Junior  League  Mas¬ 
querade  as  a  chauffeur.  It’s  so  common  that  no  one  would  ever  think 
of  it.” 

“If  you  want  to  do  so,  sir,”  said  John,  “I  can  let  you  have  my 
Sunday  suit.” 

“That’s  the  stuff,”  laughed  Richards.  “I’ll  take  your  chauffeur’s 
suit  and  you  can  have  the  clown’s  suit  I  ordered  last  week.  When  it 
arrives  I’ll  have  it  sent  over  to  you.” 

The  young  chauffeur  clicked  his  heels  in  the  air  twice  in  merri¬ 
ment.  “I’m  off  to  the  ‘Pirate’s  Den,’  ”  he  laughed,  “to  celebrate.” 

At  the  extreme  end  of  Chicago,  down  near  the  squalid  dock  dis¬ 
trict,  the  “Pirate’s  Den”  lay  sunken  in  a  messy  mass  of  mud,  muck 
and  mortar.  For  years  it  had  been  the  popular  rendezvous  of  all 
kinds  and  classes  of  people  :  rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man,  thief. 

In  a  tiny  corner  compartment  dimly  illuminated  by  the  flickering, 
yellowish  glare  of  a  spluttering  gas-jet  above  them,  two  men  were 
humped  over  a  small,  shaky  table,  intently  discussing  something. 

“Tobey,  I’ve  got  the  inside  dope,”  whispered  one,  a  well-dressed 
man,  out  of  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  “Young  Richards  is  going  to  the 
Junior  League  Masquerade  tonight  dressed  as  his  chauffeur  and  his 
chauffeur  is  going  dressed  as  a  clown.” 

“Well,”  muttered  the  other,  a  small,  finely-polished  person,  “what 
am  I  supposed  to  do?  And  how  much  do  I  get?” 

“I  want  you  to  go  to  that  masquerade  and  murder  young 
Richards !  ” 

The  other  man  bent  forward  and  tapped  a  short  dagger  reflectively 
on  the  table. 

“Years  ago,”  continued  his  companion,  “when  old  man  Richards 
double-crossed  me  I  swore  I’d  get  even,  and  tonight . . .” 

“How  much  do  I  get?”  snapped  the  small  man. 

“Fifty  thousand  dollars,  if  you  succeed.” 

“And  if  I  don’t?” 

“You  won’t  have  need  of  money.” 
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Over  in  a  farther  corner  a  medium  sized  person  dressed  as  a  chauf¬ 
feur  was  giving  a  mock  performance  of  a  conversation  between  him¬ 
self  and  an  imaginary  police  officer,  for  the  amusement  of  an  interested 
group  of  onlookers,  among  whom  was  a  man  dressed  as  a  clown.  The 
chauffeur’s  back  was  to  a  large,  silk  curtain. 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  drew  himself  erect,  grew  rigid,  shivered, 
shook  convulsively  and  then  sank  to  the  floor  with  a  low  mouthed 
moan. 

The  crowd  drew  back  amazed.  Shouts  of  horror  pierced  the  air 
when  the  revelers  caught  sight  of  the  blood-splotched,  knobby  handle 
of  a  death  dealing  dagger  protruding  from  his  back. 

With  a  horrible  cry  the  man  dressed  as  a  clown  leaped  to  the 
ground  before  the  man  humped  on  the  floor  and  turned  him  over  on 
his  side. 

The  surrounding  crowd  pressed  closer  as  the  man  wrenched  the 
black  mask  from  the  face  of  the  dying  man  and  revealed  the  agony- 
twisted,  strained  features  of — John,  the  chauffeur ! 

“Mr  Richards!  Mr.  Richards!”  he  moaned  to  the  young  man 
holding  his  limp  form. 

“John ! ”  cried  young  Richards,  “John !  You’ve  died  for  me!  This 
is  why  you  insisted  on  not  changing  places  with  me.  And  not  because 
it  would  be  more  original?” 

“Mr.  Richards !  You  were  always  good  to  me !  ‘Greater  love  hath 
no’ . .  .  the  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  Pirate’s  .  .  .  Den.  .  .  .” 

*  *  *  *  * 

General  Sanders  knocked  the  dead  ashes  from  his  pipe  and  looked 
up  at  the  young  reporter.  “In  a  way,”  he  said,  “that  was  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  young  Richards.  It  woke  him  up,  they 
tell  me.  He  decided  to  give  up  his  easy-going,  rich  man’s  life  and  get 
out  in  the  world  and  work  and  do  some  good.’’ 

The  young  reporter,  pale,  stuffed  some  yellow  copy-paper  into  a 
pocket. 

“Well,”  said  the  general,  “I  suppose  that,  like  the  rest,  you  don’t 
believe  my  story?” 

“No,”  said  the  young  reporter,  huskily,  “I  believe  your  story. 
I’m  Dick  Richards!” 


ATTENTION,  ALMOST  ALUMNI ! 

by 

The  Alumni  Editor 


•  • 


Here  it  is,  almost  June  and  another  Commencement  Week  just 
ahead.  Much  will  be  written  elsewhere  about  Class  Day,  Degree  Day 
and  the  other  days  of  the  week.  We  would  like  to  put  in  a  few  words 
about  a  day  which  should  be  one  of  the  most  important,  but  is  apt  to 
be  overlooked  by  most  of  us. 

We  refer  to  Alumni  Day.  For  years  this  has  been  an  annual  event. 
A  baseball  game,  usually  with  Holy  Cross  as  an  opponent,  is  the  at¬ 
traction  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  played  at  Alumni  Field,  here  at  the 
college.  Immediately  following  this,  is  held  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 

Now,  all  in  all,  the  attendance  during  the  past  few  years  has  been 
nothing  to  complain  about.  The  stands  have  been  pretty  well  filled  at 
the  game.  We  admit,  however,  that  the  crowd  would  have  been  much 
smaller  if  the  undergraduates  were  not  there. 

Never  having  been  a  member  of  the  Alumni  Association,  we  hesi¬ 
tate  to  speak  of  the  number,  great  or  small,  that  has  gathered  around 
the  festive  board  in  past  years.  Somehow  we  have  the  suspicion  that 
hundreds  more  could  easily  have  been  accommodated. 

We  are  not  going  to  make  this  a  plea  for  support.  If  a  man  who 
has  been  out  for  some  years  has  not  some  sort  of  a  yearning  to  see 
again,  once  familiar  faces,  to  hear  voices  that  have  not  been  heard  for 
ever  so  long,  to  find,  perchance,  that  good  old  Bill  Smith  is  working 
not  two  blocks  from  where  he  himself  is  earning  his  bread  and  butter 
— then  far  be  it  from  us  to  try  to  drag  him  out  of  his  shell. 

But  it  does  seem  to  us  fitting  and  proper  that  Alumni  Day  see 
University  Heights  so  overrun  with  Bachelors  of  Philosophy,  Science, 
Arts,  etc.,  that  even  undergraduates  would  have  to  be  excluded. 
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No  doubt  it  is  a  perennial  custom  for  seniors  to  solemnly  swear 
that  every  reunion  will  see  them  among  those  present.  Just  what  does 
become  of  the  seemingly  sincere  college  spirit  that  works  overtime 
during  four  years  at  college?  Does  the  awarding  of  a  degree  forever 
dampen  it  in  some  men  ? 

This  year  should  find  more  than  ever  at  the  reunions  of  five  year, 
ten  year,  etc.,  men.  We  hope  so. 

While  we’re  in  the  mood  we’d  like  to  bring  up  another  thing  that 
is  of  interest  to  the  alumni.  This  is  the  problem  of  new  members. 

This  year  over  two  hundred  men  will  receive  their  degrees.  All 
are  eligible  to  join  the  Boston  College  Alumni  Association.  They  are 
not  only  eligible  but  are  urged  to  join. 

It  is  a  somewhat  common  thing  to  find  undergraduates  who  are 
firmly  resolved  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  avoid  the  clutches 
of  the  membership  committee  of  the  association.  They  are  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  one  and  only  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  extract 
from  them  a  trifling  sum  for  annual  dues. 

They  forget  that  the  association  is  doing  commendable  work  for 
the  college.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  the  members  are  helping  one 
another  in  professional  and  business  life.  They  seem  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  reason  for  their  matriculating  at  Boston  College  can  probably 
be  traced  to  the  counsel  and  encouragement  of  its  alumni. 

It  would  be  a  really  wonderful  thing  if  a  large  number  of  the  men 
of  the  class  of  1930  would  join  and  become  good  members.  By  “good” 
members  we  mean  those  who  pay  dues,  who  attend  meetings,  who  give 
valuable  suggestions  and  who  are  always  willing  to  do  their  bit  to  bring 
any  venture  to  a  successful  completion. 

The  association  is  always  looking  for  and  always  needs  young,  am¬ 
bitious  blood.  This  year’s  senior  class  has  at  least  young  blood. 

Our  organized  alumni  have  done  some  mighty  fine  things  for 
Boston  College.  Why  not  get  in  with  them  and  help  to  give  them  the 
strength  that  is  found  in  numbers? 


THE  SERVANT  PROBLEM  SOLVED 


John  Butler 


JL  t  was  his  wife’s  final  remark  which  really  got 
under  Mr.  Baird’s  skin  and  set  things  going.  He  bit  his  lips  about  it 
before  he  went  to  bed,  he  mulled  it  over  before  he  fell  asleep,  and  it 
chased  itself  through  his  dreams — “That’s  just  like  you,  Charles,  bet¬ 
ting  on  something  you  know  can’t  be  decided !  ” — “something  that  can’t 
be  decided — can’t  be  decided — can’t  be  decided! — ”  And  the  worst 
part  of  it  was,  he  pondered  the  next  day,  that  it  was  true, — he  didn’t 
see  how  he  could  “show  up”  Mrs.  McPine.  It  didn’t  amount  to  a  dyne 
anyhow,  he  ruminated,  except  for  his  wife’s  remark.  Mrs.  Baird  was 
telling  him  after  the  supper  dishes  were  done  and  put  away,  how  Mrs. 
McPine  had  said,  at  tea,  that  a  butler  was  “such  an  invaluable 
servant,”  when  he  put  in,  “I  bet  she  wouldn’t  know  a  butler  if  she  saw 
one !  ”  and  she  looked  straight  at  him,  and  sent  home  the  shaft. 

The  thought  still  bothered  him  while  he  was  laying  new  carpet  on 
the  front  stairs  the  next  day — one  of  the  pleasures  of  his  vacation. 
Just  when  he  was  well  started  he  heard  footsteps  on  the  porch.  He  re¬ 
treated  to  the  hall  above  and  waited.  The  doorbell  rang.  He  heard  his 
wife  going  to  the  door,  and  then  the  usual  exclamations  of  greetings 
floated  up  to  him.  One  query  caused  him  to  peer  over  the  banister — 
“And  how  is  Mr.  McPine,  today?”  He  saw  a  bobbing  brown  hat 
answering  his  wife,  “My  husband’s  quite  well  this  afternoon,  the  doctor 
says — ”  and  the  door  shut  behind  them. 

Baird  passed  his  hand  over  his  wrinkled  forehead  and  gloom 
lay  heavier  than  ever  upon  him.  So  that  was  the  one !  And  here  she 
was  in  his  own  house,  probably  talking  this  very  minute  about  the 
necessity  of  butlers!  And  he  hadn’t  a  chance  of  proving  she  knew 
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less  about  butlers  than  he  did  about  lords!  Suddenly  a  light  came 
into  his  eyes,  a  smile  turned  up  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and  he  started 
for  the  attic.  He  rummaged  in  a  draw  of  a  decrepit  dresser,  and  drew 
out  knee  breeches,  silk  stockings,  a  tight  waistcoat,  and  buckled  shoes, 
— the  costume  he  had  suffered  in  during  the  Tercentenary  Celebration. 
Now  he  put  it  on  with  gusto,  and  a  moment  later,  either  a  gentleman 
of  the  Colonial  Period  or  a  butler  in  full  regalia  was  on  his  way  down¬ 
stairs. 

In  the  sitting-room,  the  ladies  were  playing  bridge.  At  a  moment 
when  Mrs.  Baird  was  in  the  kitchen  helping  the  hired  girl  with  the 
luncheon,  the  apparition  appeared  in  the  doorway.  Mrs.  McPine  whis¬ 
pered  to  Mrs.  White,  “I  didn’t  know  the  Bairds  had  a  butler.”  Baird 
stared  at  them  for  a  half  second,  swallowing  furiously.  At  last  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  hoarse,  “Did  you  call  ?”  Mrs.  McPine  smiled  condescendingly 
and  modulated,  “No,  but  as  long  as  you’re  here,  will  you  draw  the 
center  shade  a  trifle  ?”  The  new  butler  stumbled  towards  the  window, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  had  difficulty  in  lowering  the  curtain. 
Just  then  his  wife  returned  and  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance.  Baird 
sent  her  a  wan  smile  that  disappeared  immediately.  “A  jewel,  my  dear, 
a  jewel!”  cried  Mrs.  McPine.  Baird  edged  toward  the  door. 

“Do  you  really  think  so?”  Mrs.  Baird  asked.  Baird  was  almost  to 
the  door. 

“Why,  of  course,”  she  replied.  “Well-trained  I  can  see!”  Baird 
had  one  foot  through  the  door  when  his  wife  said  quietly,  lethally, 
“A  moment,  James!  You  haven’t  forgotten  the  tea,  I  hope?” 

“What?”  he  asked  weakly. 

“We  are  ready  to  be  served,”  she  said  smoothly,  and  turned  to  her 
impressed  guests. 

As  he  crossed  the  room  abjectly,  he  heard  Mrs.  McPine  murmur, 
“I  didn’t  know  you  had  a  butler.” 

And  he  heard  his  wife’s  reply — “It  was  a  sort  of  surprise.  You  see 
my  husband  insisted  that  we  have  one.  But  I  think  we’ll  let  him  go.” 

“But,  my  dear,  why?”  asked  Mrs.  White. 

“Well,”  she  answered  in  a  voice  she  hoped  her  husband  would 
hear,  “I  think  he  has  a  furtive  look.” 

“My  dear,”  put  in  Mrs.  McPine,  “you  don’t  understand.  That 
expression  is  part  of  his  makeup,  his  menial  blood,  you  know.” 

Baird  wheeled  in  the  tea-table  with  a  far  from  furtive  expression. 
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Suddenly  Mrs.  Baird  asked,  “Why  aren’t  we  using  the  silver  tea-pot 
today?” 

“Why  it  isn’t  in  the  closet !”  the  maid  replied.  “I  thought  you  sent 
it  to  the  jeweler’s  to  have — ” 

“I  was  thinking  of  it,  but  I  didn’t  send  it  down  yet !  ” 

She  looked  intently  at  her  husband,  who  was  rather  bewildered 
since  he  had  brought  it  to  the  store  that  morning.  “Hmmmm,  I  sus¬ 
pected  as  much !  ”  she  said. 

Mrs.  McPine  seized  him  with  a  grip  of  steel.  Mrs.  Baird  stared  at 
him  again.  “What’s  that  I  see?  Would  you  mind  opening  your  coat?” 

“Oh!”  cried  Mrs.  White. 

“I  certainly  would!”  shouted  Baird. 

With  one  motion  Mrs.  McPine  pulled  it  open.  Sam’s  watch-chain 
glittered  across  his  vest.  He  grabbed  at  it,  but  Mrs.  McPine  was  too 
quick  for  him.  She  seized  it,  examined  it,  and  read,  “C.  J.  B.” 

“My  husband’s  watch!”  cried  Mrs.  Baird,  and  the  women 
screamed.  With  a  desperate  lunge,  Baird  freed  himself.  He  was  through 
the  front  door  in  one  leap.  He  rounded  the  corner  of  the  house  and 
made  for  the  back  door.  Swiftly  as  a  wraith,  he  flew  up  the  stairs  to 
his  room.  He  could  hear  the  excited  voices  below.  Then  he  heard  his 
wife  go  into  the  hall.  He  slipped  into  the  hall  and  peeked  down  over 
the  banister.  Yes,  his  wife  was  carrying  on  a  graphic  conversation 
with  police  headquarters — with  her  finger  on  the  hook.  He  leaned  over 
and  risked  a  hoarse  whisper — “Darling,  do  I  win  my  bet?” 

But  his  only  answer  was  the  laughing  light  in  her  eyes. 


The  Desert  Song 

I  sing  the  desert  song, 

The  song  of  that  undulating,  yellow  sea 

With  its  islands  of  porphyry 

Bent  upwarm,  rocks  that  are  deep-based, 

Barren  rock — and  nothing  more ! 

Of  the  low,  scorching  desert, 

With  its  high,  freezing  guards, 

Snow-capped  mountains,  I  sing. 

And  also  of  its  deception,  for  its  cool, 

Rippling  lakes  are  but  phantasies  of  the  mind, 

The  dry  beds  are  they  of  parched, 

Evaporated  lakes,  on  whose  borders 
Are  the  grim  and  scarred  survivors 
Of  the  struggle  between  life  and  death: 

The  desert  vegetation,  ever  warring 

Not  only  against  its  thirsty  throats 

But  the  throats  of  the  creeping  lizards 

And  animals,  who  are  stopped  only  by  the  sharp, 

Prickly  barbs  and  blades  of  the  plants. 

I  sing  of  its  beauty,  its  color, 

For  the  desert  is  the  domain  of  every  color 
In  the  scale,  attuned  to  the  color  of  flame, 

Breathing  off  the  hot  air  waves  in  the  shafts 
Of  burning  sunlight;  and  of  its  fantastic  forms, 

For  the  infinitesimal  bits  of  sand 

Are  the  powerful  implements  of  their  Maker, 

And  they  carve  the  rocks  of  the  desert 
Into  grotesque  giants,  and  the  desert  blasts, 

With  sand  for  their  ammunition, 

Are  slowly  but  steadily  winning  in  the  endless  battle 
Of  time,  for  the  rocks  are  returning  whence  they  came. 

And  there  is  the  voice  of  the  desert: 

The  low  growling  of  the  yowl-ing  coyote, 

Sleek  desert  wolf — the  life  of  the  lifeless  desert! 

My  song  is  sung,  for  the  desert  has  changed  again ; 

And  it  will  continue  to  change,  for  its  shifting  sands 
Are  like  the  wind,  ever  moving,  ever  destroying, 

Ever  changing,  and  so  will  it  be  for  all  time. 


C.  Glynn  Fraser. 


OLD  WOMAN  OF  EIRINN 


Nicholas  J.  Wells 


Over  the  country  passes  the  sword.  In  its  wake 
conies  the  sacrifice.  Through  it  all,  the  famine.  Hunger  and  drouth 
are  added  to  the  desolation  of  the  sword.  Starvation’ s  bleached  bones 
lay  themselves  down  behind  the  slaughtered.  Gaunt  trees,  lifeless 
frescoes  of  a  Stoic’s  dream,  stretch  up  their  sapless  arms  into  what  once 
was  breathed.  The  lambs  lay  themselves  down  beside  the  lions.  They 
fall  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  and  on  the  mourning  moors  and  high 
upon  the  keening  mountains.  To  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  beasts 
of  the  field  are  given  their  dried  bodies.  And  for  those  whom  famine 
does  not  destroy  there  comes  the  plague.  This  is  the  triple  pestilence 
that  the  gods  have  foretold.  Out  of  shadows  that  caress  the  earth  it 
comes,  and  sweeping  over  the  country  spends  itself  in  relentless  con¬ 
centration,  vanishing  in  the  mists  out  of  which  it  has  come.  Death 
visits  the  country  with  his  three  devastating  sisters:  Sword,  Famine, 
and  Plague.  Death  alone  knows  the  answer  to  his  coming.  Those 
whom  he  and  his  three  merciless  sisters  visit  are  of  the  salt  of  the 
earth. . . . 

Out  of  an  immense  field  of  flowers,  beside  the  Anner,  at  the  foot 
of  Slievenamon,  Death  made  a  bog.  Later,  when  men  had  built  homes 
around  its  weeping  edges,  there  were  those  who  ventured  within  its 
blackness.  For  their  salvation  sacrifices  had  to  be  offered  to  the  god- 

dail. 

There  had  been  weird  tales.  Some  old  cronies  said  that  in  the 
bog  were  heaped  the  bones  of  those  whom  the  Three  Sisters  had  de¬ 
voured.  Old  Domnal,  the  tale-teller,  one  of  the  chosen  who  had  sur- 
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vived  the  triple  pestilence,  swore  that  Death  himself  dwelt  within.  Some 
had  fled  from  the  very  neighborhood  of  the  bog.  But  there  were  many, 
for  whom  Death  held  that  peculiar  fascination  which  it  offers  to  the 
curious,  who  dwelt  around  it,  and  tilled  the  black  soil  that  was  laid 
near  it. 

There  were  those  who  knew  the  secret  of  the  bog,  who  might  have 

told. 

There  were  the  children. 

At  the  very  centre,  the  very  marrow  of  the  bog,  there  lived  The 
Horrible.  The  Horrible,  if  human  eyes  had  caught  sight  of  her,  would 
have  been  to  them  repulsive.  But  she  was  not  for  mortal  eyes.  Only 
the  divine  eyes  of  a  child  might  look  upon  her.  Adult  words  would 
shudder  and  call  her  “Hag.” 

When  Death  and  his  Three  Sisters  rode  over  the  country,  and 
ravished  the  defenseless  flowers,  a  young  girl  rushed  to  battle  with 
them.  So  powerful  was  her  resistance  that  Sword,  Famine,  and  Plague 
were  not  able  to  slay  her.  But  they  left  her  an  ugly  old  woman.  And 
her  treasure,  her  flowers,  they  ruined. 

She  stayed  there,  old,  old. 

She  was  garlanded  a  queen,  with  the  flowers  of  Beauty  and  Love. 
This  was  the  work  the  gods  made  their  reward. 

The  children  of  the  country  were  her  subjects. 

In  their  dreams  at  night  they  came  to  her.  It  was  her  delight 
to  gather  them  about  her.  Together,  they  and  she,  they  discussed  all 
that  mattered.  They  were  wiser  far  than  their  elders.  In  this  they 
were  like  the  children  of  all  the  world.  In  this  they  differed :  they,  of 
the  scourged  country,  could  group  themselves  together  nightly  and 
talk  about  their  wonderings,  and  guided  by  The  Bog  Woman,  they  dis¬ 
cussed  infinitely  more  strenuous  subtleties  than  philosophers  of  earlier 
and  later  ages  ever  imagined  could  be  persuaded  to  existence. 

The  Horrible  to  mortality  is  a  thing  to  be  fled  from.  To  the  inno¬ 
cent  mind  of  infancy  it  is  merely  a  reflection  of  eternity.  The  eyes  of 
a  child  wear  the  glasses  of  the  gods.  It  is  the  quaint  custom  of  adult- 
dom  to  gaze  only  upon  the  things  that  are.  In  its  sublime  sight,  in¬ 
fancy  sees  only  the  things  that  matter,  whether  they  are  or  they  are  not. 

The  Old  Woman  of  the  Bog  every  night  held  a  fairy  feast,  and 
the  children  were  her  guests.  Delicacies  such  as  have  not  yet  been 
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conceived  by  mortality  graced  her  table.  After  delicious  repast,  began 
the  discussions  that  were  to  her  and  to  them  delight  consummated. 

Tonight  the  consideration  might  be  of  the  country’s  soul.  They 
would  talk  of  the  mourning  of  the  Mourning  Dove. 

“Is  it  not  wonderful,  Dark  Rosaleen”  (this  was  another  of  their 
names  for  The  Horrible),  might  say  Ona,  “that  the  Mourning  Dove 
can  feign  Death  so  vividly?” 

Ah,  dear  one!”  she  would  reply,  “it  is  not  difficult  to  play  Death’s 
part.  The  task  is  to  live.  The  Mourning  Dove  is  among  the  wisest. 
She  knows  that  she  can  never  live  again.  This  life  is  her  death,  for  it 
ends  in  frail  finity.” 

“But  it  is  not  foolish  for  her  to  grieve  so?” 

“Foolish !  No — no !  It  is  the  fool  who  is  merry  because  there  is 
no  afterwards.  .  .  . 

“But  that  is  not  the  point. 

“You  spoke  of  her  feigning  Death.  You  speak  of  her  artistry 
when  in  danger.  And  that  is  indeed  wonderful,  for  her  art  is  life.  She 
is  aware  of  the  enemy.  She  falls  from  her  nest.  So  the  first  woman. 
She  flutters  along  the  ground.  She  ceases  her  fluttering  when  enemy  is 
despairing  of  gaining  her,  and,  with  invigorated  wing,  sweeps  up  to 
friendly  sky.  So  the  good  woman.” 

These  sayings  puzzled  not  the  minds  of  her  children.  When  their 
posterity  discovered  the  unicity  of  the  gods,  they  remembered  the  tale 
of  their  ancestors,  and  Dark  Rosaleen,  and  the  flight  of  the  soul. 
Strange  meanings  she  gave  then,  and  they  did  not  yet  comprehend  their 
fulness.  But  this  they  knew:  that  those  things  which  mattered  could 
not  be  held  with  the  fingers. 

“This,”  she  said,  “is  Loveliness.” 

And  extending  their  hands  to  hold  it,  they  found  that  they  could 
not.  They  possessed  it  perfectly. 

“Tangibility,”  they  cried,  “is  a  fallacy !  ” 

They  learned  that  which  men  of  other  countries  are  only  now 
learning :  that  it  is  the  imperfect  rhyme  which  is  perfect ;  that  in  the 
breathing  song,  it  is  the  music  which  is  vein  subservient,  and  the 
message  which  is  blood. 

But  this  she  did  not  tell :  the  answer  to  the  riddle  of  life. 

While  she  fed  their  thought  on  sweetmeats,  she  fed  her  own 
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on  bread  and  milk.  She  had  three  white  cows :  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 
Occasionally,  she  would  bring  the  children  to  the  crude  stable,  and 
give  them  of  the  milk  of  the  three  abstract  concepts  wedded  to  the 
present  fact. 

When  dreams  were  over,  and  the  babes  played  around  the  hearths, 
their  parents  would  comment  upon  the  look  of  wisdom  in  their  prog¬ 
eny.  The  progenitors  marveled,  for  this  they  did  not  know:  that  it 
is  the  mind  of  youth  that  is  clearest  and  cleanest  for  the  reception  of 
the  things  which  are  vital.  That  The  Horrible  pulsates  with  Beauty 
and  Love ;  that  The  Horrible  is  beautiful  and  adorable,  not  in  spite  of 
its  violation  of  serenity,  but  because  of  it — which  adultdom  was  to  / 
learn  later  from  a  bleeding  god. 

Such  wisdom  was  nowhere  else  upon  the  earth,  and  only  from 
Rosaleen  the  Dark,  the  Earth  Woman. 

But  though  they  asked  her,  she  did  not  yet  tell  them  the  answer 
to  the  riddle  of  life. 

Upon  the  things  they  learned,  the  children  pondered  during  day 
hours,  when  they  heard  the  cry  of  the  everlasting  Blackbird,  the  heart 
of  their  country,  and  with  the  Mourning  Dove,  its  life.  Their  days  were 
filled  with  visions,  rooted  in  their  night  dreams,  their  nocturnal  tuition. 

Because  they  were  children,  their  minds  were  receptive :  there  was 
no  limit  to  the  profundity  of  their  desire.  To  learn,  they  felt,  was  to 
live ;  the  deeper  the  learning  and  the  more  difficult  its  comprehension, 
the  more  vital  their  life.  She  held,  they  knew,  the  answer  to  the 
supreme  riddle.  Their  nights,  their  dream  visits  to  their  Lady  Black¬ 
bird,  the  Bog  Woman,  were  spent  in  question  and  seminar.  From  her 
they  learned  most  of  the  secrets  of  living,  and  saw  obviously  before 
them  the  answers  to  the  multi-problems  of  adultdom,  which  adultdom 
could  not  see,  not  having  the  paramount  possession  of  childhood, 
immediate  vision. 

For  children  think  like  the  gods.  It  is  when  they  leave  behind  them 
the  habiliments  of  infancy  and  come  into  imitative  contact  with  their 
elders  that  they  are  driven  to  reasoning  processes.  Their  seminars  are 
councils  more  glorious  than  we  can  dare  believe  in. 

From  Rosaleen,  the  Dark,  they  learned  the  piquancy  of  the  passing 
thought,  the  stimulation  of  a  sigh,  and  the  intoxication  of  the  thought 
that  is  planted. 

They  saw:  that  between  the  barren  shores  of  Nothing  and  the 
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fertile  plains  of  Something  lies  the  endless  Potency ;  that  between  the 
Sheep  and  the  sheepish  is  Perpetuity. 

They  understood  the  radiance  of  the  weary  heart;  the  grace  of 
wrinkled  hands ;  the  drooping  head  on  a  torn  breast,  the  fall  of  a  tear 
on  an  aged  face.  .  .  . 

The  lessons  which  she  taught  them,  those  things  they  learned 
around  her  banquet  table,  stayed  with  them  forever.  She  went,  and 
she  remained.  They  breathed  her  in  every  thought.  It  was  she  who  had 
given  edge  to  their  existence.  The  keenness  of  her  love,  her  beauty 
made  her  mark  eternal. 

Throughout  the  whole  country  the  name  of  the  Bog  Woman  went 
and  embodied  it.  The  Bog  Woman  became  the  sanctity  by  which  men 
swore  allegiance.  The  Earth  Woman  became  the  woman  of  their  earth. 
Her  soul  was  their  soil. 

Those  who  had  gone  to  her  in  dreams  passed  down  her  name. 
They  talked  of  her  as  if  she  were  a  Soul,  a  thing  remaining  from  the 
things  that  go.  She  was  a  symbol.  They  had  never  seen  her  with 
wakened  eyes,  but  that  was  not  important,, for  eyes  see  only  the  things 
that  are.  It  was  their  dreams  that  brought  them  to  the  things  that 
mattered.  It  was  her  heart  beating  within  them,  her  spirit  transfusing 
their  thoughts,  that  made  their  ballads.  Their  children  sang  of  her, 
the  Little  Dark  Rose.  Her  heart  became  the  hearth-fire  of  the  country. 

“No  two  are  married,”  she  said  to  them,  “unless  in  sorrow.” 

They  were  silent,  expectantly.  One  lad  spoke. 

“And  why,”  asked  Cucorb,  “must  that  be?  Is  not  marriage  the 
union  of  happy  souls?” 

She  passed  her  worn  fingers  slowly  over  the  wrinkles  of  her  face. 
There  was  a  trace  of  wistfulness  in  her  eyes. 

“If  the  marriage  is  ideal,”  she  told  him,  “that  is  so.  But  no 
marriage  of  this  earth  is  ideal.” 

This  proposition  went  around  the  room  in  a  buzz  of  astonishment. 

“Do  not  be  surprised,  my  beloveds,”  she  smiled  sadly,  “I  am 
thinking  of  actualities. 

“The  ideal  is  perfect  infinitely.  The  actual  is  pierced  with  sorrow.” 

Quiet  disappointment  pervaded  them.  She  was  aware  of  it. 

“You  are  unhappy,  my  loved  ones,”  she  said,  “perhaps  you  grow 

tired  of  me. . 
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“No,  no,  O  Silk  of  the  Kine!”  they  shouted,  “we  could  never 
grow  tired  of  you —  But  tell  us,  we  beg,  of  marriage.  Are  we  never 
to  be  happy  ?  .  . 

She  laughed,  softly  gay.  “Oh,  my  children !  ”  she  said,  “I  see  you 
are  wise !  ” 

“But  do  not  fear  your  marriages.  They  are  worthless  unless  they 
are  souled  with  sorrow.  Marriage  is  sacrifice.  It  is  an  ideal.  It  suffers 
in  actuality.  It  thrives  only  in  eternity.  You  are  mortal,  and  mortal 
marriage,  in  mortality,  demands  denials.  So  it  rises  to  the  Land  of  the 
Things  that  Matter. 

“Mortality  alone  can  never  be  married  happily,”  she  told  them. 
“Happy  marriage  is  a  moment  of  eternity  precipitated  into  time.  .  .  .” 

This  lesson  and  many  more  they  drank  from  her  lips. 

They  learned  from  her  what  thoughts  flow  to  vacuity,  what  to 
eternity ;  to  choose  the  gall  and  not  the  nectar ;  to  translate  the  halo 
that  hovers. 

They  understood  the  head  of  a  friend  asleep  on  one’s  shoulder. 

“Honesty,”  she  said,  “lives  and  dies  a  failure.” 

And  understanding  her,  they  realized  life. 

These  lessons  they  took  from  her,  but  there  was  one  which  she 
did  not  tell.  This  she  kept  till  the  end :  the  answer  to  the  riddle  of  life. 
The  axiom  that  would  solve  time. 

“Tell  us,”  they  pleaded,  “the  rule  that  will  explain  life.  Tell  us  the 
Ultimate  Statement.” 

“Ah,  my  own,”  she  laughed,  “and  then  you  would  know  as  much 
as  I.  .  .  .  And  how  jealous  I  am!” 

And  they  were  satisfied,  understanding  a  promise. 

When  they  went  to  her  in  the  trysting  place,  they  flinched  from 
the  coming  of  the  dawn.  Dawn  meant  mortal  wakening,  when  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  apprehensions  of  immortality  had  to  end. 

Forever  afterward  their  descendents  would  inquire  the  time  of 
day,  the  hour  of  night.  The  ticking  of  the  clocks  would  be  their  yearn¬ 
ing  for  the  Land  of  the  Things  that  Matter. 

The  time  came  for  her  to  die.  It  was  as  simple  as  that. 

It  seemed  that  she  had  been  with  them  for  centuries.  It  had  been 
a  year. 

They  did  not  welcome  her  leaving.  That  grieved. 
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They  rejoiced,  for  she  promised  to  answer  the  riddle  of  life,  to 
interpret  for  them  the  secret  of  time’s  surge. 

“Farewell,”  she  said,  and  embraced  their  eagerness. 

For  they  comprehended  the  significance  of  her  parting,  and  the 
infinity  of  their  infancy  made  them  valiant.  She  would  be  with  them, 
struck  in  their  soil  forever. 

“This  you  must  know,”  she  said,  and  trembling  on  the  verge  of  the 
parting  hour,  they  hung  to  her  syllables. 

Over  all  the  country  tramp  the  dispossessed  Women  of  the 
Roads,  wishing  for  a  little  home,  with  the  ticking  of  a  little  clock  of 
their  own,  begging,  begging,  wishing.  Her  message  strengthens  their 
existing.  Watching  them  pass,  the  Children  of  Innisfail  remember  the 
Earth  Woman,  their  Rosaleen,  the  Dark. 

In  their  hearts  is  the  answer. 

Again  sword  passes  over  the  country,  and  famine,  and  plague. 
Death  comes  again,  bringing  his  Three  Sisters.  And  falling  on  the 
fields,  and  in  the  streets  of  the  towns,  and  on  the  moors,  and  on  the 
mountains,  their  cry  is  one  of  satisfaction.  Her  solution  pulsates 
through  their  veins.  So  the  throes  to  immortality. 

So  Beauty,  so  Love,  so  Nobility,  so  all  with  which  the  Kingdom  of 
Words  cannot  keep  apace. 

“For  this  you  must  know,”  she  said,  leaving  them,  “that  of  the 
things  that  are,  the  things  that  live,  the  things  that  are  life,  are  the 
things  that  are  the  breath  of  One  who  when  He  is  begotten  will  not 
be  begun,  and  begotten,  will  not  cease.  .  .  .” 

Her  crown,  she  leaves  them,  of  thorn  and  of  bay.  Piercing  them, 
it  coronates  their  souls. 

Centuries  stumble  over  the  world. 

The  apostle  from  Normandy ,  standing  upon  a  rock ,  finds  them 
shriven. 


Alice  Meynell  on  Imagery 

Reading  Viola  Meynell ’s  charming  memoir  of  her  mother,  I  came 
across  a  passage  in  which  Mrs.  Meynell  refers  to  imagery  in  this  wise : 
.  .  .  “these  ceremonies  of  the  imagination  are  chiefly  ways  of  approach, 
and  .  .  .  there  are  barer  realities  beyond  and  nearer  to  the  centre  of 
poetry  itself.”  For  once,  I  fear,  Mrs.  Meynell’s  aversion  to  the  obvious 
did  not  “set  a  watch  about  her  lips.”  For  this  opinion  of  imagery  is  the 
staple  diet  of  most  classes  in  poetry.  Imagery  is  one  of  the  factors  in 
poetry  which  is  so  roundly  misrepresented  that  I  think  in  charity  it 
should  be  allowed  to  rest  in  a  comfortable  limbo.  But  it  might  receive 
better  treatment  if  the  old  scholastic  axiom  were  remembered:  “Nihil 
est  in  intellectu  quod  prius  fuerit  aliquomodo  in  sensu.”  The  reality 
comes  first,  then  the  image,  then  the  abstraction.  The  image  then  is 
nearer  to  those  “barer  realities”  to  which  Mrs.  Meynell  refers. 

Again  Mrs.  Meynell,  slightly  disparaging  Thompson,  speaks  of 
the  simplicity  of  some  of  Patmore’s  odes — a  transcendant  simplicity 
beyond  imagery  with  imagery’s  “fervours  and  splendours  put  to 
silence.”  I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Meynell  would  have  claimed  that  Patmore’s 
transcendant  simplicity  “put  to  silence  the  fervours  and  splendours”  of 
the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  or  the  conversa¬ 
tions  of  Christ ! 

Poetry  is  an  expression  of  relation  of  fact  and  feeling — the  relation 
of  man  to  life  and  to  God.  Imagery  alone  can  express  this  relation  with 
any  great  degree  of  faithfulness.  A  man  may  say:  “I  have  experienced 
in  turn  great  hopes  and  fears” — which  is  a  fairly  abstract  expression 
of  a  relationship  of  fact  and  feeling  existing  between  him  and  life.  But 
how  much  more  faithfully  does  Thompson  express  it  when  he  cries  out : 

Up  vistaed  hopes  I  sped ; 

And  shot,  precipitated, 

Adown  Titanic  glooms  of  chasm&d  fears  .  .  . 
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Which  expression  has  come  nearer  to  the  “bare  reality”  of  fact  and 
feeling? 


The  Philosophy  of  Clothes : 

I  have  just  been  thinking  that  if  all  men’s  characters  were  as  drab 
as  their  clothes,  the  world  would  be  a  miserable  place — unless  all 
femininity  were  as  colorful  as  feminine  apparel.  Fortunately,  the  first 
supposition  is  false,  and  unfortunately  the  second  isn’t.  That  is  a  cruel 
thing  to  say.  This  is  the  second  time  I  have  spoken  disparagingly  of 
the  other  half  of  the  world.  I  have  really  been  unfair  to  the  fair  sex. 
I  promised  to  reform ;  indeed,  I  intended  this  note  to  be  a  sort  of  tribute 
to  the  ladies,  but  I  couldn’t  resist  the  opportunity  for  antithesis — you 
might  have  noticed  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  admire  the  gentler  rationals  who,  despite  the 
vagaries  of  time,  place  and  custom,  have  clung  tenaciously,  through 
thick  and  thin  and  long  and  short,  to  the  principle  that  clothes  should 
be  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  True,  there  seem  to  have  been  some 
odd  pretenders  to  the  ornamental,  but  even  so  odd  a  pretender  as  the 
uneven  hemline  could  provide  this  hack  with  a  welcome  purpureus 
pannus.  At  any  rate,  though  the  results  might  be  questionable,  the 
motives  are  above  reproach.  And  such  a  pleasant  irregularity  as  the 
hesitating  hem  makes  the  world  a  better  place  to  write  in,  even  if  it 
doesn’t  make  it  a  better  place  for  women  to  live  in. 

I  have  hopes  that  masculinity  will  soon  apply  esthetic  principles 
to  matters  of  dress.  Downtown  haberdashery  windows  are  beginning 
to  look  like  life  size  paintings  of  Vesuvius  during  an  eruption.  And 
here,  at  the  Heights,  the  renaissance  has  already  begun  with  the  order 
that  “whites”  must  be  worn  on  the  tennis  courts.  It  is  even  rumored 
that  Barnum,  since  he  refuses  to  shave,  has  been  bound  by  official  edict 
to  whitewash  his  beard. 

The  Credulous  Sceptics : 

Perhaps  you  know  a  few  of  them.  They  call  themselves  “liberals.” 
They  admire  the  honesty  of  H.  G.  Wells  and  impute  bias  to  Hilaire 
Belloc.  Chesterton  is  prejudiced,  but  Dean  Inge  is  entirely  disinter- 
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ested.  Thomasian  philosophy  is  “the  bunk,”  but  Will  Durant  is  sound 
and  practical.  Unwelcome  truth  is  bigotry.  Expediency  and  not  prin¬ 
ciple  determines  the  rightness  of  anything. 

Perhaps  you  know  a  few  of  them.  They  call  themselves  “liberals.” 
They  are  the  credulous  sceptics  and  the  impractical  pragmatists. 


Non-Sectarian  Yale: 

According  to  The  Traveler  of  Thursday,  April  the  17th,  the  Yale 
faculty  refused  a  request  to  suspend  classes  for  an  hour  of  religious 
service  on  Good  Friday.  Students  who  attended  the  service  were  cred¬ 
ited  with  a  cut.  The  same  faculty,  according  to  the  Yale  News,  “allows 
recitations  to  be  omitted  on  the  days  of  the  Harvard  and  Princeton 
football  games.” 

There  would  appear  to  be  an  inconsistency  here.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  really  isn’t.  Yale  is  designated  as  a  non-sectarian  school. 
Actually  there  is  and  can  be  no  such  thing.  A  non-sectarian  school  is 
a  pagan  school.  Practically,  where  there  is  not  Christianity,  there  is 
paganism.  The  Yale  faculty  merely  decided  that  the  school  should  live 
up  to  the  religious  disinterestedness  which  it  professed.  But  I  wonder 
if  sponsors  of  Federal  education  bills  feel  as  disinterested  about  the 
protest  which  followed  the  faculty’s  action  ? 

R.  Felix  Doherty. 
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That  a  class  should  feel  honored  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  Alma 
Mater’s  greatest  benefactors  during  its  last  year  of  undergraduate  life  is 

perhaps  a  peculiar,  and  paradoxical,  notion.  But  it  is, 
Father  nevertheless,  a  notion  which  is  rooted  in  respect  of 

Gasson  the  very  deepest  sort.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter 

here  upon  any  encomium.  He  who  strove  so  valiantly 
and  so  tirelessly  for  Boston  College  needs  no  editorials  of  praise  from 
our  pens.  All  that  needs  to  be  said  in  his  praise,  and  all  that  he  would 
desire  to  have  said,  is  carved  implicitly  with  the  potency  that  implica¬ 
tion  alone  can  give,  in  every  stone  standing  upon  stone  here  at  the 
Heights. 
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The  Way  of 
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It  is  quite  the  fashion  nowadays  to  be  “on  a  diet.”  We  diet  to 
get  fat,  we  diet  to  get  thin ;  we  diet  for  a  smoother  skin,  for  lustrous 
hair,  for  that  schoolgirl  complexion,  for  eyes  that  compel,  for  the  breath 

of  kine  in  the  meadows,  we  diet  for  days,  weeks, 
forever.  Life  is  a  regular  feast  of  dieting.  Indeed, 
so  integral  a  part  of  our  life  has  physical  dieting 
and  physical  discipline  become  that  for  our  very 
happiness  we  depend  upon  our  misery.  And  all  for  what?  No,  not 
even  for  as  much  as  a  Hecuba. 

The  poets  seek  Beauty  and  are  called  mad.  But  the  poets  in  their 
search  for  Beauty  as  an  ideal  have  not  shown  themselves  half  as  mad 
as  those  in  search  of  physical  Beauty  have  proved  themselves. 

Now,  physical  Beauty  is  a  fine  thing.  It  is  a  very  admirable  per¬ 
fection.  Organic  beauty,  as  the  philosophers  define  it,  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  which  is  the  result  of  order.  And  physical  order,  external  and 
internal,  is  no  mean  goal. 

But  once  in  a  while  some  of  us  cannot  help  wondering  why  these 
folk — in  whose  pursuit  of  muscular  and  facial  perfection  we  also  find 
ourselves — are  critical  of  those  who  go  to  extremes  in  a  pursuit  of 
mental  and  moral  consummation.  Surely  the  aim  of  the  latter  is  more 
glorious  than  the  other.  And  the  means  used  by  the  latter  is  no  more 
extraordinary. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  only  the  vincibly  stupid  who  believe 
that  the  middle  ages  were  not  ages  of  immense  learning.  What  Arnold 
Bennett  in  Mental  Efficiency  has  to  say  of  the  twelfth  century  is  of 
peculiar  interest  in  these  days  of  eccentric-adagio  dancing  before  early 
morning  radios: 

A  sagacious  man  will  strive  to  correct  in  himself  the  faults  of  his  epoch. 

In  some  deep  ways  the  twelfth  century  had  advantages  over  the  twentieth. 

It  practiced  meditation.  The  twentieth  does  Sandow  exercises. 


Anyone  who  has  fought  and  disciplined  his  mind  in  meditation,  and 
who  perhaps  is  afraid  that  his  friends’  opinion  that  he  is  queer  is  true, 
will  get  a  great  deal  of  comfort  from  what  Mr.  Bennett  has  to  say. 

It  would  be  curiosity-engaging  to  discover  how  many  of  today’s 
dieted  and  disciplined  bodies  still  think  that  “meditation”  means 
“prayer” ;  that  the  mind  exists  merely  to  devise  new  ways  of  reaching 
organic  perfection. 


Sub  Tubbi,  1930 

The  Senior  Class  Year  Book 


will  be  ready  for  distribution 
early  next  month 


Father  Abram  J.  Ryan 


T T7 ILL  any  member  of  the  Class  of  1883  or 
y  V  1884  who  has  any  information  concerning 
Father  Abram  J.  Ryan,  poet-priest  of  the 
South,  and  a  visitor  to  Boston  College  during 
those  years,  please  communicate  with  Ramon 
George  Egan,  433  Milwaukee  Avenue,  N.  W., 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


4- NY  alumnus  who  has  such  information  is 
QSjL  asked  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Egan. 
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